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NOTES 


Europe, recovered from her hot fit of adulation, is 
beginning to grow critical of the Tsar’s millenarian pro- 
clamation. Not the curious only but the cautious also are 
beginning to ask—Why was it issued just at this particular 
juncture, when of all things Russia needs most to gain 
time ? And what share in the issue of it did M. de Witte and 
Count Mouravieff take? And why were the claims and 
dignity of France so lightly thought of, that she—Russia’s 
ally—had no more warning than the rest of the world? Of 
the Tsar’s entire sincerity there need be, and is, no ques- 
tion, but among the level-headed suspicion is springing 
up that his craving for peace—the craving which is one of 
the salient features of the Romanoffs—was exploited by 
the astute men who have Russia’s policy in charge. If 
they, like their master, sincerely wish for peace, let them 
remove the causes of war. They have it in their power. 

To disarm before this is done is but to revert towards the 
medizval practice of settling disputes between sovereigns 
by selected champions. But it may be doubted if France 
would agree to subject her claims and hopes in the matter 
of Alsace-Lorraine to any arbitrament into which she did 
not put forth her whole strength. And if this be so the 
talk of disarmament is but amiable idleness, even though 
a Tsar lead the conversation. 


Tue Standard is responsible for the important announce- 
ment ‘‘that Russia has given completely satisfactory 
assurances in reference to leaving the British sphere in 
China intact ;” and, with respect to China, that ‘the 











British admiral had instructions to seize all the remaining 
Chinese ships and Customs houses in the event of the 
Tsung-li-Yamen refusing to comply with the British 
demands.” There need be no hesitation in accepting this 
news; and when the whole story is told of the measures 
which were taken by the British Government to bring 
Russia and China to this happy frame of mind, we shall 
all feel an inch taller. 


THE nature of the ‘‘ satisfactory assurances” aforesaid 
we know only in part. We know that M. Pavloff has 
been withdrawn from Pekin ; but even Rumour is silent 
as to the nature of Russia’s undertaking ‘‘to leave the 
British sphere in China intact.” It ought to be of a well- 
secured undertaking to warrant the price to be paid for 
it—namely, England’s abandonment of the Newchang 
railway and the “ open door ” in Manchuria. 


Tue long sequence of events which we know as the 
‘Dreyfus affair” might have been arranged by Ibsen 
himself, so dramatically do they hang together, so por- 
tentous are they of calamities yet greater than themselves, 
In February at the Zola trial General de Pellieux swore 
‘*on his honour” that Dreyfus had been justly condemned. 
In July M. Cavaignac won the applause of France by 
refusing to reopen the question of Dreyfus’s guilt. Both 
staked their word on the same document, and that docu- 
ment Lieutenant-Colonel Henry, head of the Intelligence 
Department of the French War Office, on Wednesday 
confessed he himself had forged. Thereupon General de 
Boisdeffre, Chief of the General Staff of the French Army, 
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German party in the Reichsrath again rendering the cop. 


and General Gonse, his second in command, resigned ; 
and at midnight Lieutenant-Colonel Henry committed 
suicide. Small wonder that the French Cabinet is dis- 
tracted and divided, and bids fair to go to pieces. 


Anp the people of France? The people of France, all 
but an honourable few, took sides against Dreyfus be- 
cause the Chiefs of their idolised Army took sides against 
him, and, leaving themselves no way of retreat, took up 
the foolish position that to reopen the question of his 
guilt would be an intolerable slight to their honour. To- 
day these same Chiefs—Billot, de Boisdeffre, de Pellieux, 
Gonse, and the rest—stand confessed as silly dupes, no 
fitter than a pack of tetchy school girls to sit in judgment 
on their fellow mortals. Amongst them all there is but 
one complete man, Colonel Picquart, and him they have 
sent to jail because in a letter to the Minister of War he 
told them what now they know to be truth. The tragedy 
is not over. A new trial seems now inevitable, of which 
for us the main interest will consist in the revelation it 
will afford of the mind and temper of the French people. 


Mr. Secretary ALGER is going to have a bad time. 
And if only a tenth of what is charged against him be true 
he deserves a bad time. For what the American troops 
suffered from the Spanish generals and admirals is as 
nothing in comparison with what they endured, and are 
enduring, at the hands of their own Secretary of War. 
‘“*The 71st New York Regiment,” says the Zzmes’ Corre- 
spondent, ‘‘ marched down Fifth Avenue four months 
since 1,200 strong. It was expected to return yesterday 
from Montauk Camp, but did not, because out of 1,200 
men 400 only were fit to move. Yet of killed in battle it 
had less than a score.” The breakdown. of the War Office 
seems to be at its worst in the Medical Department. The 
hospital ships in which the men were sent home are described 
as “‘ floating hells,” utterly lacking in the simplest neces- 
saries. Yet worse and worse provided are hospital camps 
—hot-beds of typhoid fever. There is to be an official 
inquiry. General Miles, the Commander-in-Chief—at the 
risk of being cashiered by the Secretary of War for 
insubordination—has publicly demanded one. 


OF course we lament all this, but let us chasten our 
criticism with the recollection that we did not always con- 
duct our campaigns after the fashion of the Sirdar. The 
breakdown of the American War Office is no worse than 
the breakdown of our own during the Crimea, when we 
had to despatch a woman armed with absolute authority 
to straighten out the mess, awful beyond description, into 
which the Army Medical Department of that day had 
brought our troops. 


AFTER nearly a month of continuous negotiation 
between Baron Banffy and Count Thun, in which Count 
Goluchowski and M. de Kallay took part, an understand- 
ing has been arrived at for the renewal of the Ausgleich. 
The details will not be made public until the agreement is 
submitted to the Austrian Parliament for ratification. But 


.it may be taken as certain that Hungary has secured 


large concessions in the direction of an independence 
which shall be economically, as it is already politically, 
complete. Hungarian statesmen have made a great point 
of renewing the Ausgleich under Parliamentary sanctions, 
and their consent to accept a renewal under the ‘‘ emer- 
gency clause” of the Constitution, in the event of the 
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duct of business impossible, has been purchased ahead by 
the concessions aforesaid. More and more the relations 
between Austria and Hungary will approximate to the 
slender tie of a common sovereign. 


It is but a little State over which on Wednesday Queen 
Wilhelmina assumed the actual responsibilities of sover. 
eignty, but it is a very famous little State, and he who does 
not know the many high services for which Europe owes 
gratitude to the Netherlands should take occasion by the 
rejoicings at The Hague to put himself to school with 
Motley. England has grown great at the expense of the 
Netherlands. Ceylon was once hers, and so, of course, 
was the Cape Colony, and she has left an indelible mark 
upon them. The laws in force throughout South Africa, 
British Guiana, and Ceylon are based on the old common 
law of Holland as interpreted by the great Dutch jurists, 
and it is only after these sources have been exhausted that 
the legal practitioner in the British Court of Natal and the 
Cape Colony is at liberty to appeal to the decisions of the 
British Courts for precedents and lights. We are thus 
curiously and closely linked with Queen Wilhelmina’s 
little kingdom, which she may be expected to enlarge at 
an early date by the addition of a husband. 


WHEN the manceuvres on Salisbury Plain are over, the 
Duke of Connaught will go on the Continent for a time, 
and will then return to Aldershot to hand over the com- 
mand of the troops in that district to Sir Redvers Buller, 
Every one can remember the outcry in Parliament, and the 
references—in none of the best taste—in a section of the 
Press when the Duke’s appointment was made. He has 
lived it all down. Aldershot has been commanded by 
many distinguished officers ; but there has never been at 
the head of affairs a general who has worked harder him- 
self or better, or who has called forth more loyal support 
from his staff. Even Zru¢h finds no ground for criticism, 
and no officer or man who has served in the district fails 
in enthusiastic praise of his chief. They have known that, 
while themselves feeling the stress of the new energetic 
régime, the Duke has been from early morn till late at 
night busy at the headquarters office or superintending 
operations in the field. And, amid all the crowding duties 
of this great military centre, the Commander-in- Chief has 
proved himself one of the best friends the Volunteers ever 
had, because—while his criticisms have always been set 
forth in kindly fashion—he has never hesitated to tell 
officers and men their faults, and, what is more, help them 
to a remedy. 


TuerE is one satisfaction in the Far Eastward outlook 
—we are well prepared for whatever may happen. The 
British naval forces in China seas under the flag of Vice- 
Admiral Sir Edward Seymour were never stronger of 
more ready for work. The British Admiralty do their 
work quietly when they wish to strengthen their position. 
There has been no trumpet blowing, but there has been 
a most substantial increase in the China Squadron since 
the opening of the year. The usual procedure is either to 
‘lend ” a vessel from some other squadron or to despatch 
a ship from home with the assurance that she is merely 
going out on transport duty. There have been several 
such “loans,” but they have never been repaid, nor will 
they while the present threatening outlook lasts. Since 
January, under various pretexts, the squadron has been 
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strengthened by the first-class battleships Barfleur and 
Victorious, not to mention the cruisers Bonaventure and 
Hermione, which have replaced less powerful ships, the 
Rainbow and Pigue. A month or two ago the Blenheim, 
one of the swiftest and most serviceable ships in the Navy, 
was sent out merely as a transport with a new crew for 
the battleship Barfleur. In other words, she has also 
gone to swell the strength of our forces in China, and we 
shall not see her back for many along month. We have 
30 ships on the China station; in January we had only 
27, and the fresh vessels are all good and serviceable. 


Tue Bishop of London has declared that the festivals 
of Corpus Christi and All Souls are ‘‘ abhorrent” to him 
‘as modern inventions.” We can quite understand that 
a Protestant prelate should dislike the first of these 
observances, although the ground assigned by Dr. 
Creighton seems strange in view of the fact that Trinity 
Sunday, as a festival, is even more modern than Corpus 
Christi. Does his. Lordship find Trinity ‘‘ abhorrent ” ? 
As to All Souls, the commemoration of the departed is a 
beautiful sentiment, appealing to the natural piety of all 
men. But the revisers of the English Prayer-book felt 
compelled to remove from it all direct prayer for the dead, 
since only by this means could they get rid of the vast 
fabric of superstition and extortion which had grown up 
around the practice. The observance of All Souls, on 
November 2, of course went with it, though the day is 
still included in the University almanacs and in certain 
others. Practically, for an English Churchman, it has 
been absorbed in All Saints’ Day, kept on November 1. 
But the practice of private prayer for the dead has never 
died out. It was observed by so sturdy an English 
Protestant as Dr. Johnson. 


At the July entrance-examination for non-graduate 
candidates at the various theological colleges, one-fourth 
of the successful men passed into King’s College, 
London. The Faculty of Theology in this college gives 
a thoroughly good training, the only drawback being that 
it is too short. It should be at least three years instead 
of two, as at present, and might well be four. 


MALIg£oTOA is dead, and that we know his name and 
something of his story is due to the play of choice and 
chance which led R. L. S. to make Samoa his home. 
The ‘‘Sorrow of Laupepa” records the hard fate which 
befell Malieotoa and his people at the hands of the German 
Government and its agents, and the book, ‘‘A Foot- 
note to History,” of which the ‘‘ Sorrows of Laupepa” is 
one of the chapters, may profitably be read afresh now 
that Germany is renewing her intrigues to acquire a 
paramount control of the Samoan group—intrigues to 
which the selection of Malieotoa’s successor will afford a 
tempting opportunity. But under the Convention of 
Berlin, England and the United States are entitled to an 
equal voice with Germany in all that concerns Samoa. 
Mr. McKinley has made it plain to Germany that the 
United States will tolerate no encroachment on her 
rights. England, if only in the interests of her Austra- 
lasian dependencies, might speak with equal emphasis. 


PARTICULARLY sad was the accident by which Dr. Hop- 
kinson, his two daughters, and a son last week lost their 
lives while climbing the Petite Dent de Veisivi, near 
Arolla. The whole party was to have returned to 
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Wimbledon on Wednesday, in order to celebrate Dr. and 
Mrs. Hopkinson’s silver wedding and the golden wedding 
of the Doctor’s parents. Their eldest boy sailed for 
Australia three days before the accident. Of the three 
children lost the boy was only eighteen years old, while the 
two girls were but nineteen and twenty-one. Mrs. 
Hopkinson is left with two younger children. She always 
dreaded these climbs, as not long since they had lost ‘a 
friend in the Alps. Their family life had been a singularly 
happy one, and parents and children were simply devoted 
to one another. Both girls were exceptionally clever, and 
Lelia, the younger, had considerable literary talent, acted 
and sung well, while Alice Hopkinson was well-known 
locally as an amateur reciter of exceptional talent. The 
family had intended spending the winter in America. 


At last the coal strike is ended. It has been a long 
and strenuous battle, and, for reasons which we give in 
another column, we cannot but fear that the decisive 
struggle between capital and labour has yet to come. At 
Bristol, close by, a more peaceful struggle is in progress. 
A Congress of Trade Unionists is conferring, and the 
most striking feature of the speeches delivered at this 
week’s meetings lies in the evident desire of the members 
to further their cause by the aid of legislation and yet 
more legislation. The Congress is international: in 
character, including representatives from Japan and the 
United States. It is interesting to note the utter ir- 
difference with which the workman regards the diplomatic 
moves, the aggressive ambitions of his Government. 
An eight hours day and a State-owned earth is what the 
members desire—little else. As for war! The Tsar 
would have his wish to-morrow did the world consist of 
Trade Unionists. 


THE annual conference of the Institute of Journalists 
held at Nottingham this week was opened by an admirable 
speech from Sir Edward Russell, editor of the Liverpool 
‘Post, and one of the bulwarks of English journalism. At 
the present moment it is particularly cheering to hear so 
weighty an authority as Sir Edward express the conviction 
that, despite notable exceptions, the reputation for integrity 
and honest dealing which the British Press deservedly 
holds is as safe to-day as it has ever been. Sir Edward 
also warmly eulogised the Institute. A species of trade 
union such as this could, he felt, but bring home to its 
members a sense of responsibility and accentuate their 
professional status and obligations owed and owing. No 
doubt and in time the Institute will, we may hope, live up 
to its opportunities. The new president of the Institute, 
Sir Wemyss Reid, editor of the Speaker, is an accom- 
plished scholar, a novelist, and a gentleman well known 
in journalistic and political circles. The Institute of 
Journalists is fortunate. 


THE TSAR’S MILLENNIUM 


Wuat do our Ministers mean to say to the Tsar’s epoch- 
making Peace Circular? That they will cordially recigro- 
cate its spirit we cannot doubt. The sincerity of its 
inception is beyond all cavil. The young Tsar is, by virtue 
of his Romanoff descent and his personal convictions, aman 
of peace—full of generous impulses, inspired by an over- 
powering sense of the sacredness of his Imperial trust, 
and earnestly anxious to follow the example of his father, 
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-and heed the gentler influences of his own domestic circle. 
‘He seeks peace because he loathes the thought of war. 
‘But the Tsar, autocrat though he is, does not rule Russia. 
How is it that Count Mouravieff, an adept at Russian state- 
craft, is a party to the circular, himself becoming the 
channel of its distribution among the Powers? The 
political circumstances under which the circular is issued 
are notorious. Count Mouravieff, M. Pavloff and Russian 
diplomatists generally have outwitted British statesman- 
ship in China. They have, with the aid of France, turned 
into ridicule the much-vaunted policy of the Open Door, 
-and, as we were enabled to announce last week, com- 


pelled Lord Salisbury’s abandonment of that policy. Its 


place is taken by the policy of Spheres of Influence. 
Britain, on her part, admits Russia’s paramountcy in 
Manchuria, and demands Russia’s formal acknowledgment 
of British paramountcy in the Yangtse Valley, with such 
guarantees for its perpetuity as the devious ways of recent 
Russian diplomacy have rendered imperative. To this 
point negotiations had come, and at this point, according 
to those who should be well informed, the British Govern- 
‘ment found it necessary to call with some peremptoriness 
for an end to the series of sharp practices by which 
British statesmanship has lost point after point in the 


‘diplomatic game of the past few months. Would the 


Russian Government yield or would they persist? It may, 
experts tell us, be taken for granted that the Russian 


Government would not—indeed, dare not—at this juncture 


push differences with England in the Far East to the 
point of war. It is equally certain that Russia, having 
bitten off in China as much as she can digest for 
many a year to come, needs nothing more at the 
present juncture than a period of rest from war's alarms 
to fill in the outlines mapped out by her policy of 
expansion. The condition of her finances at home 


‘alike called for a halt. M. de Witte and Count Mouravieff 


must each have come to the same mind on the point. M. 
de Witte knew the imperative need for five years peace to 
surmount the famine trouble and secure the gold currency ; 
while Count Mouravieff, seeing Britain’s foot at last put 


‘firmly down at the moment when Russia was unprepared, 


realised the tight corner to which he had been brought by 
a too confident belief in England’s complacency in the war 
of ‘* graceful concessions.”’. A truce was thus the impera- 
tive need of both Ministers, and it was easy to encourage 
the Tsar to follow the life-long dream of himself and his 
fathers. They did encourage him, and the Peace Circular 


‘is the result. 


What, then, should be the response of British 
Ministers? The Russian proposal is for an international 


-conference to seek ‘‘ the most effectual means of ensuring 


to all peoples the benefit of a real and durable peace, and, 
above all, of putting an end to the progressive develop- 
ment of the present armaments.” To that invitation the 
British Ministry will, we may be sure, return a willing 
acceptance. But we have no doubt at all that Mr. Balfour 
will at the same time enter into such a formal explanation 
of the views of the British Government as will leave 
“Russian Ministers under no possible misapprehension, 
‘We as a nation are all for peace; we are, too, all for a 
cessation of the insane international competition in arma- 
ments which keeps European nations baying at one 
another like a pack of hungry hounds; but it is an 
idle dream to talk of peace with Russia if her diplo- 
‘macy is to remain the perfidious diplomacy of Count 
‘Mouravieff and M. Pavloff. It is not enough for 
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Russia to proclaim a world-wide peace; she must 
give evidences of her good faith by removing those 
most potent hindrances to peace which are of her 
own making. She and her friends have wrecked the 
British policy of the Open Door in China; and, what- 
ever we may think of some of their methods, and whatever 
Lord Farrer may say, it is too late to hark back. There 
is really nothing for it but the now adopted policy of 
Spheres of Influence, and we doubt not that Mr. Balfour 
will make it clearly known at St. Petersburg that peace in 
the Far East must be conditional upon a reasonable regard 
for British interests. Britain, in a word, must be abso- 
lutely secure in her sphere of influence—the Yangtse 
Valley. When Russia has in this matter proved her good 
faith, British Ministers will, we imagine, have no hesi- 
tation in accepting the proffered olive branch. And they 
can do so with all the better grace because, as is patent 
to the whole world, the 59 millions sterling which we 
shall approximately spend this year upon our army and 
navy is far less of a burden to us than is to Russia her 
expected expenditure of 36 millions sterling, to France 
her 35 millions, or to Germany her 35 millions. If for 
reasons arising from their internal condition Russia, 
France, and Germany are prepared to cease from enlarging 
their armaments, we shall be ready to follow suit and go 
to the fullest possible lengths in the cause of international 
peace. 

But what of France? Here is the rock upon which, 
as it now seems, the Tsar's ship of peace must founder. 
M. de Blowitz makes it painfully clear in his Zimes de- 
spatches that France is sick almost to despair at the 
desertion by Russia which is implied by this Peace Circular, 
conceived and issued in complete disregard of her views 
and aims. Nationally, France has one dominating aspira- 
tion—the return of her lost provinces ; she can and will 
listen to no peace proposals which accept and confirm that 
loss. Yet accepted it must be if Germany is to be a party 
to the new deal. ‘‘ There are three ofjus who made the 
German Empire,” Bismarck once said. ‘‘ The German 
nation would hang all three of us if we offered of our own 
free-will to give back Alsace-Lorraine to France.” What 
Bismarck said yesterday Germany feels to-day, and must 
ever feel. And it is this very s¢atus guo that is essential to 
Germany that is impossible to France. Out of that zmpasse 
we see no present escape. 


THE TSAR-LIBERATOR 


Tue Tsar’s world-stirring peace circular lends an added 
interest to the pathetic ceremony of unveiling a statue to 
the memory of the late Tsar Alexander II., which took 
place in the Kremlin on Saturday last. But for the Tsar- 
Liberator there could have been no Tsar Peace-maker. 
Many sad memories are revived by last Saturday’s cere- 
monial, the saddest of all being the catastrophe of 1881, 
whereby a noble sovereign met an untimely death at the 
hands of his own subjects, to whose service he had devoted 
long years of ceaseless toil and anxiety.W%A most cruel 
reward this for all those benevolent deeds and earnest 
reforms achieved by him during a reign of twenty-six 
years duration. 

From early childhood the life of Alexander II. had been 
one of patient self-sacrifice, for we read that when barely 
eight years of age—upon]} the succession of his father 
Nicholas I.—all amusements and boyish pursuits were put 
aside forever. Henceforth his young body was encased in 
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the stiffest of uniforms, and his young days were spent at 
endless drill, with but brief intervals allowed for the sim- 
plest of meals. This crushing military discipline was, in 
obedience to his father’s wishes, continued for more than 
eight years, and then more hardships were endured. When 
put sixteen years of age, important military posts were 
thrust upon him with their attendant duties and fatiguing 
responsibilities. Existence became a never-ceasing toil, 
made up of reviews, inspections, parades, and all the 
paraphernalia of arduous military life. No wonder that, 
at last, with health completely shattered, he found it 
necessary to make a protracted stay abroad. When 
twenty-three years of age, during a lengthy visit to Ger- 
many, he married Wilhelmina Maria of Hesse, in whose 
wifely devotion he found an all-abiding consolation through 
the many grievous trials which Destiny had in store for 
him. 

In 1855 Nicholas I. died, at a time when the fortunes 
of Russia were at their lowest ebb. His father’s death 
was a great blow to Alexander, for the affection between 
them was strong. Nicholas, though a stern martinet, was 
yet a man of high and energetic character. Unfortunately 
the toils and anxieties he endured must have greatly 
augmented that hereditary taint of weakness which has 
manifested itself in the Romanoff family under various 
forms. When, in addition to this, he heard raised against 
him the voice of his beloved but hitherto silent subjects, 
his proud heart bled, and the Iron Emperor, tired of life, 
succumbed to a malady which was generally supposed to 
have resulted from a rash and unnecessary exposure to the 
rigours of a Russian spring. The despatch sent to all the 
great towns of Russia announcing ‘‘The Emperor is 
dying” was dictated by himself, and he was known to 
have said, ‘‘ My successor may do what he will, I cannot 
change.” 

With the dying words of his father, ‘‘ you will find the 
burden heavy,” still ringing in his ears, Tsar Alexander II. 
ascended the throne at the age of thirty-seven. He at 
once found it necessary, in order to terminate a hopeless 
war, to make humiliating concessions and sacrifices, 
demanding a maximum of courage on his part, for did 
they not abase the honour and prestige of his country ? 
With what an agony of mortification must he have con- 
firmed the ‘‘ Treaty of Paris” and announced his signature 
thereto—doing so with a calm dignity, characteristic of a 
noble nature in times of trouble! He dwelt long on the 
heroic defence of Sevastopol and mentioned the surrender 
of Kars. The rights of the Christian in the East were 
now recognised and guaranteed, he affirmed, and Russia 
had thus succeeded in obtaining that for which he had 
fought. He ended the manifesto thus: ‘‘ Russians, your 
efforts and your sacrifices have not been in vain—a great 
work has been accomplished, and we may now with a quiet 
conscience put an end to those efforts and sacrifices by 
restoring to our dear country the inestimable blessings of 
peace.” So Russia confiscated her right to have a fleet in 
the Black Sea and consented to cede a portion of 
Bessarabia to the newly-born State of Roumania. But the 
rights of the Christians and the promised privileges remain 
unfulfilled. Thus ended the most important war known 
for many centuries, and the most destructive ever known 
since the foundation of the world—a war in which England 
and France confederated for the first time since the days 
of Cromwell. 

Five years later, in 1861, took place the Emancipation 
of the Serfs, and twenty-five million Russians were relieved 
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from the cruel yoke of slavery, and the land of the village 
commune became their personal property. It was one 
Boris Godunov who first bound the oppressed peasant to 
the soil and forbade him to seek the service of another 
master, and the first idea of their liberation belongs to 
Prince Golipin, towards the close of the seventeenth 
century. In the sixteenth century the master’s power 
over his serf was such that for the slightest mis- 
demeanour he could exile him to Siberia. The magnificent 
measure of liberation accomplished by Alexander was: 
hailed with intense admiration by the whole civilised 
world ; but, alas! it conduced but little to his happiness, 
for it raised many enemies, in whose distorted views these’ 
measures were considered to be a decided hindrance to 
the achievements of a democratic Government. Other 
reforms were accomplished—the establishment of the 
‘*Mirovor Sud” and the ‘‘ Zemstrov,” and it is known 
that at the time of his death the Tsar contemplated giving 
Russia constitutional Government by summoning a 
national ‘‘ Sobor.” Then came the second Polish Revolu- 
tion, which by 1864 was entirely suppressed, but not 
without much cruelty and bloodshed, and in the end of it 
all the kingdom of Poland disappeared from all official 
documents. 

In 1866 was made the first attempt on the Tsar’s life, 
and the second followed in a little over: a year after. 
This was when his Majesty was returning to the 
Tuileries from a review in the Bois de Boulogne in an 
open carriage with Napoleon, the Tsarevitch, and the 
Grand Duke Vladimir. A young Pole, named Berezowski, 
discharged a pistol at him. The bullet passed through 
the nostrils of an outrider’s horse and between the two 
Emperors, wounding a lady who was standing on the 
opposite side of the road. The blood from the horse’s 
nose bespattered the Tsar’s uniform. Apropos of this, 
M. Flourien, on being presented later to him, insolently 
exclaimed, ‘‘ Vive la Pologne, monsieur!” In 1879 
three more attempts were made upon the Tsar’s 
life—the last of these would have succeeded had 
it not been for a slight but fortunate unpunctuality 
on his part. The occasion was a State banquet 
given in honour of the Prince of Bulgaria at the Winter 
Palace, the guests including the Duchess of Edinburgh. 
At the time when the party should have been seated ‘in 
the banqueting hall, a terrible explosion took place in 
the guard-room below, which tore up the dining-room 
floor to the extent of nine feet in length, wrecking 
completely all the furniture and table appointments. Had 
the party been present a most frightful devastation to life 
and limb would without doubt have resulted. The next 
attempt was only too successful. On March 13, 1881, 
while driving on the bank of the Catherine Canal at St. 
Petersburg, a bomb was thrown at the back of the 
carriage, wrecking it entirely, and killing several of the 
Cossack escort. The Tsar and Grand Duke had alighted. 


unhurt, and were making inquiries into the matter, when. 


a second bomb was hurled under the Tsar’s legs, where 
it exploded with terrible force. Two hours later his 
Imperial Majesty succumbed to his grave injuries—bar- 


barously done to death by those whom he had rescued 


from bondage, and to whose interests he had unselfishly 
devoted nearly the whole of his noble, self-sacrificing life. 
It is satisfactory to know that a worthy and comme- 
morative monument has been erected to honour the 


memory of this Patriot King and Emancipator of his. 


people. E. Hamitton HALL. 
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A WEEK OF EMPIRE 


CANADA PROTESTS 


THE CLAYTON-BULWER TREATY— 
“IS THE UNITED KINGDOM THE WHOLE 
EMPIRE ?”’ 


(From our Special Correspondent) 
(By Commercis! Cable Company) 
Ottawa, Sept. 2. 

A coop deal of indignation and astonishment is expressed 
throughout Canada at the proposal seriously put forward 
in London upon the question of the Clayton-Bulwer 
Treaty. As reported here, the British Ministry is being 
urged, as a means of conciliating the United States 
and securing tariff concessions for Canada at the Quebec 
Conference now sitting, to voluntarily suggest to the 
United States Administration an abrogation of the Clayton- 
Bulwer Treaty, to pave the way for granting exclusive 
United States control over the canal across the Isthmus 
in Nicaragua or at Panama.* 

I have made special inguiries in quarters here where 
full responsibilities of Canada’s future are felt, and I can 
say that this proposal is looked upon as a proposal to 
gratuitously and unnecessarily sacrifice the future interests 
of British North America. The opinion is that the Spectator’s 
article, raising the point, rests upon the assumption which 
has done incalculable mischief in the past—namely, 
that the United Kingdom and the United Kingdom alone 
is the British Empire. The navigation of a canal across 
the Isthmus is as vital to Canada as to the United States. 
As well might British Ministers propose to hand over 
the exclusive control of the Suez Canal to France. The 
people of the United Kingdom would know how such a 
proposal, if seriously made, would impress them. The 
present proposal has impressed Canada in much the same 
way. 

An Unfortunate Suggestion 

The above is an important and, as we believe, decisive 
expression of general Canadian opinion. The Spectator 
is always refreshing, but it went too far last week 
in thus suggesting that Britain should spontaneously 
withdraw from the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty “‘ to smooth the 
way for American concessions to Canada.” In the first 





* The proposal of the Specta‘or was put thus in its issue of August 27 :— 
‘« The plain English iis is that the new American naval needs will call for 
the making of a canal across the Isthmus, either in Nicaragua or at Panama. 
But when American public opinion begins, as it soon will, to declare that the 
canal must be made, it will find itself face to face with the Clayton-Bulwer 
Treaty. Now, by the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty, England and America agree 
that neither Power shall, by itself, make or exercise an exclusive controlling 
influence over any canal to be made across the Isthmus, It is, in fact, a self- 
denying ordinance. . Our statesmen ought to consider the matter coolly 
and in isolation, and if they come, as we believe they must, to the conclusions 


we have, they ought themselves to propose to the Americans the abrogatioi 
of the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty, and the substitution for it of another treaty by 


which England and America shall mutually bind themselves to allow no Power 
except the United States of America to make or contro] any canal across the 
Isthmus, and to declare that if and when the United States shall make such 
canal, t shall be open on equal terms to the ships of all nations at peace with 
the United States. That is a treaty which might be the beginning of a dis- 
tinct understanding between the United States and England. 
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place, Canada does not ask for outside ‘‘ concessions” of 
this nature. She has no need of British help in adjusting 
her differences with the United States. She holds that 
the questions before the Conference at Quebec afford all 
the material for a mutually satisfactory arrangement, and 
it is as unnecessary as it is impolitic to introduce issues 
quite outside the defined scope of the negotiations. 
Moreover, as the Dazly Chronicle points out, the Spectator 
is inaccurate in declaring that ‘‘the Americans have never 
officially asked us to abrogate the treaty.” The United 
States Government did ask us to abrogate the treaty, and 
the British Government replied that it confidently expected 
the United States to respect its treaty obligations. That 
reply must stand, and, as the Chronicle says, the very best 
thing that can be done about the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty 
at this time is to let it severely alone. 


Now, Mr. Chamberlain 


New Zealand has given in her voice for the all-British 
trans-Pacific cable. At least, a Select Committee of 
her House of Representatives has recommended that 
New Zealand join with the Australian Colonies on the 
basis of a guarantee of four-ninths of the cost of 
construction and of any annual deficiency, New Zea- 
land’s proportion not exceeding one-eighth of the whole. 
If, as we have a right to expect, the New Zealand 
House of Representatives confirms this decision, we shall 
have Australasia speaking with one emphatic voice for this 
vital Imperial link. Canada’s two-ninths may be counted 
upon. Now is Mr. Chamberlain’s opportunity. He must 
carry through this reform as he did Imperial Penny 
Postage, be the opposition of Permanent Officialdom what 
it may. A most interesting addendum of the New Zealand 
Committee’s report is that the cable should be a joint 
State concern, and that the Canadian Government should 
be entrusted with the construction, administration, and 
maintenance of the cable, subject to the last word of all 
the contributing Colonies in council on matters of policy 
and management. A practical carrying-out this of the 
idea of Canada as a Half-way House of Empire. A con- 
fusing paragraph in the message speaks of a further 
conference in New Zealand. Surely we have had talk 
enough. It is now for each section of theEmpire to put its 
money on the counter, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach leading 
off. We have dallied far too long as it is with this all- 
British project. We hear, by the way, on good authority, 
that it has been practically settled that a cable will be laid 
from San Francisco via Hawaii to Japan, and a United 
States subsidy is confidently counted upon during this 
autumn session of Congress. 


MR. RHODES AND HIS DEFEAT 


MR. SCHREINER AS PREMIER 
(From our Special Correspondent) 
(By Eastern Telegraph Company) 
Cape Town, September 2, 
Tue inability of the Progressives or Independents to 
shake the security of the Bond strongholds proves again 
the efficiency of Dutch organisation in Cape Colony. Mr. 
Rhodes’s victory, however, at such an Afrikander con- 
stituency as Barkly West causes regret that he did not 
lead aid elsewhere. Urgent calls are being made to him 
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to visit Vryburg, where the polling takes place on 
Monday. The Progressives fear defeat, but the party 
feaders at Cape Town hope to secure one seat; same 


at Uitenhage. 

The Bond majority at the close of the poll is expected 
to be three or four, including two waverers. It is thought 
likely that Mr. Crewe will on petition unseat Mr. Botha 
for Aliwal North. 

The future Bond policy is uncertain. Mr. Schreiner 
as Premier will not have sufficient influences to carry 
out the few Progressive ideas he personally entertains, 
for Mr. Hofmeyr’s influence is paramount. The Oppo- 
sition, with the Mugwumps discarded, will be compact 
and united. 


What will Mr. Rhodes Do? 


The General Election at the Cape, now nearly at an end, 
will result in a victory for the Afrikander Bond. But four 
election petitions, affecting eight seats, are to be lodged 
by the Progressives, which, if successful, may materially 
alter the present balance of parties. Another vital fact 
to be taken into account in measuring up the Bond 
victory is that the political stripe a man wears as candidate 
isnot necessarily the stripe he will wear as member. As 
Mr. Hofmeyr sorrowfully knows, many of the men he 
marked ‘‘B” will, when safe away from their constituents, 
remark themselves ‘‘I.” He has provided against this 
danger a bit of political machinery of unrivalled power and 
perfection, which, however, is also a proof of the gravity 
ofthe danger. But more than upon anything else the size 
and issues of the Bond’s victory hinge upon Mr. Rhodes’s 
decision to lead or not to lead the Progressives, should 
that party be still in a minority after the seats which may 
be vacated on petition have been refilled. If Mr. Rhodes 
will lend his party the aid of his magnetic presence and 
tireless energy as their parliamentary leader, Mr. Hof- 
meyr’s victory at the polls is a negligeable quantity; but 
ifMr. Rhodes will not do so, if he again elects to ‘take a 
back seat,” or, worse, absents himself in Rhodesia, Mr. 
Hofmeyr’s victory may carry serious consequences. 


Coming Changes on the North-West Frontier 


It may be taken for granted that the negotiations 
which are known to be in progress between the Imperial 
and the Indian Governments with respect to the future 
control of the Khaiber Pass cover the whole area between 
the Indus and the North-West frontier. The negotiations 
contemplate the transfer of these regions from the Punjab 
Government, which has hitherto administered them through 
the Commissioner of the Peshawur district, to the Im- 
perial Government represented by the Viceroy. This 
Would seem to require that they should be constituted a 
Separate administrative unit, with its own exchequer to be 
teplenished as occasion requires by the British rather than 
the Indian tax-payer, and its own corps of officials separate 
altogether from the Indian Civil Service. The tribesmen 
are amenable only to personal influence—to personal in- 
fluence rooted in strength of character combined with a 
first-hand knowledge of their language and turn of mind. 
The kind of man needed to keep the Khaiber open and the 
tribesmen true to their salt is not to be arrived at by com- 
petitive examination. The Governor-General must be free 
to take him wherever he can find him, and in choo sing 
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should have regard only to his fitness for the work he will 
have todo. And of that work the least important part is 
pen-work. As samples of the kind of man wanted take 
Frederick Mackeson, Herbert Edwardes, John Nicholson— 
whose word counted for more across the Indus than armed 
battalions. But to attract such men to the frontier and 
keep them there the Trans-Indus Administration must be 
so organised as in itself to provide a career. 


Australian Federation 


Mr. Reid has at last introduced his new Federation 
Bill, and spent three hours and a half in explaining and 
justifying the concessions which he proposes to demand 
from South Australia, Victoria, and Tasmania as the price 
of joining them in federal union. But he has first to reckon 
with his own Parliament, in which, as the result of the recent 
General Election, his position is very much weakened. It 
is true that at the poll for the King Division of Sydney he 
defeated Mr. Barton, the leader of the Federal party ; but, 
on the other hand, he returned to the Premiership with a 
majority reduced from 37 to 9; and though this result did 
not hinge wholly on the question of Federation, yet the 
question did play so large a part that already—Opportunist 
that he is—Mr. Reid has approximated his views thereupon 
to those of his opponent. And we shall be surprised if 
before the Bill is through Committee we do not hear of yet 
other and larger approximations, in which case there will 
be all the less occasion for despairing of the near ac- 
complishment of Australian Federation. 


Our Little Wars 

Sudan.—Just a week ago the Anglo-Egyptian army 
was at Wadi-Habeshi, at the north end of the Shabluka 
Cataract. On Tuesday the 21st Lancers effected contact 
with the Dervishes at a point about four miles this side of 
Kerreri. To-day the Sirdar should have the whole of his 
force in position for the blow he is about to strike—the 
British and Egyptian brigades on the west bank, the 
Friendlies, under Colonel Stuart-Wortley, on the east 
bank, and between them his gunboat flotilla. It is beyond 
doubt now that the Khalifa means to fight ; but it is un- 
certain yet whether he will take his punishment all at once 
at Omdurman or in instalments—the first at Kerreri, 
where he has an intrenched camp, and the last, after a 
storm of lyddite shells, amid the battered ruins of his 
stronghold. We shall probably know by the time this is in 
the reader’s hands. The last telegrams from the front were 
despatched on Tuesday, and indicate that fighting of some 
sort was to be expected at Kerreri. The Baggaras were in 
some force, though whether they held their ground under the 
gunboat fire which the Sirdar turned on them or fell back 
towards Omdurman, twelve miles further south, does not 
appear. The Sirdar’s plan of attack is still a secret. That 
he will occupy the high ground to the north-west of the 
city as a preliminary may be taken for granted, for it will 
enable him to search the whole of the Khalifa’s fortifica- 
tions with battery fire from a height of at least 400 feet. 

Sierra Leone.—No news. 

West Coast of Africa.—The Ongombas, a truculent 
tribe who infest the neutral zone between British and 
German territory, have been giving trouble, and a small 
punitive expedition is about to be sent against them. From 
Nigeria comes the news that the French are vacating the 
posts they occupied in the territory assigned to us under 
the Niger Convention, their places being taken by Colonel 
Lugard’s men, This makes for peace. 
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INDUSTRIAL WAR 


THE coal strike—or, to give it a name which shall reveal its 
nature, the civil war—which has been devastating South 
Wales since April 1 last has at length come to an end. 
Putting aside subsidiary points of contention such as 
‘*Mabon’s Day”—a local monthly holiday which the 
masters would abolish and the men would retain—the ac- 
complished settlement is on the following lines. The masters 
agree to re-open the pits on the men binding themselves for 
the next four years to revert to the old sliding scale—in 
other words, to accept a wage which shall automatically 
fluctuate with the price of coal, to be ascertained periodi- 
cally by open audit. They refuse to adopt the principle 
the men struck for, namely, that at a certain pre-arranged 
point in the scale the fall of prices shall cease to operate 
on wages, but_they suggest instead that the men might 
reserve the'right to cancel the agreement aforesaid by six 
months’ notice, if at any time after September 1899 the 
masters should reduce wages below a 12} per cent. 
advance on the rateSobtaining in December 1879. In re- 
commending the miners to close with this offer, Mr. W. 
Abraham, M.P.—‘‘ Mabon” as the men affectionately 
style him—declared that though a 12} per cent. advance 
on the standard wage of twenty years ago is an un- 
reasonably low minimum, yet in the formal acknowledg- 
ment of their right to refuse to work at anything 
below that figure the men gain a concession which in 
practice will yield the same protection as would an agree- 
ment on the part of the masters never to reduce wages 
below a prefixed minimum. And it would seem that 
Mabon is right. For, in the first place, the masters may 
be counted on not to impair their freedom to enter into 
long-time contracts by reducing wages to the level at 
which the men would be entitled to terminate the four 
years treaty; and, in the second place, the strike has 
satisfied them that they have a virtual monopoly of high- 
class bunkering coal, and a free hand, therefore, with their 
customers in fixing the price, so that there is no occasion for 
a fall to the critical figure. We may then look forward to 
four years of peace between Capital and Labour in South 
Wales. But it will be’a peace without good will, there- 
fore a peace without?the element of permanence. The 
men, indeed, go back to work with the expressed resolve 
of accumulating a fund which, with better organisation, 
shall enable them when the jtruce expires to resume the 
struggle. The masters have already put themselves on a 
war footing, and unless within the ensuing four years the 
Capital and:Labour of the South’ Wales coalfield will both 
put themselves to school, the [year 1903 will see them at 
each other’s throats again. 

But to what school? To Mr. O'Grady’s or to Lord 
Grey’s? Mr. O’Grady’s secret and method we had from 
his own mouth on Monday in opening the annual Trades 
Union Congress at Bristol. His secret is Collectivism, 
aad his method the federation of all trade unions in order 
that the forces of Labour may all be mobilised against 
Capital wherever and whenever Capital may furnish occa- 
sion. Now as the employers, taught by the late Colonel 
Dyer, and now again by Sir T. Lewis, are also forming 
themselves into trade unions, in imitation of their employés, 
we are brought face to face with industrial war on a scale 
so vast that the leaders on both sides will shrink, like Tsar 
and Kaiser, from putting their forces in motion. And 
peace, but peace of a sorry sort, will be maintained by 
very fear. As ancillary to Trades Union Federation Mr. 
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O’Grady proposes that by means of a weekly levy of one’ 
penny on all trades unionists a fund of, say, a million’ 
sterling be accumulated to be expended at the next General : 
Election in the interests, as he understands’ them, of the. 
new Unionism. And he would have Members of Parlia- 
ment salaried, and their election expenses paid, by the 
State. 

And now with Mr. O’Grady’s militant method compare 
Lord Grey’s, as set out in his address as President of the 
annual Co-operative Festival. Lord Grey’s remedy for 
the ills of Labour, and for the yet greater ills which they 
entail on the body politic, is issue of the following 
principles—principles in direct line with the teaching of 
Hughes and Vansittart Neale. Just as the Slave became 
the Serf, and the Serf became the Hireling, so the 
Hireling should become the Partner, with results to. 
Society as advantageous as those which followed the first 
two changes. That a worker as an interested partner is 
more efficient and trustworthy than he is when only a non- 
interested Hireling. That the transition from Hireling to~ 
Partner means: (1) for the Worker, improvement of 
character and of status; (2) for the Capitalist, security 
against strikes; and (3) for the Nation, a higher grade of 
citizenship and increased wealth. That on all these 
grounds the application of co-partnership principles to 
industrial enterprise, wherever possible, is the only 
effectual remedy for the state of war which exists between 
Capital and Labour. How practicable and beneficial are 
these principles the co-operative societies of Kettering, 
Leicester, and Hebden Bridge conclusively prove, and 
should the Co-operative Wholesale Society decide to treat 
its workmen as it treats its customers, that is to say ona 
profit-sharing basis, the largest and most prosperous 
employer of labour in this country—for such ‘* Wholesale” 
is—will be conducted on the principles enunciated afresh 
by Lord Grey in his admirable address at the Crystab 
Palace. But the principle of co partnership between 
Capital and Labour can appeal for proof of soundness and 
feasibility, not only to the Societies which have sprung 
directly from the co-operative movement, but also to 
organisations like the South Metropolitan Gas Company, 
which have adopted it in search of a remedy against strikes. 
The South Metropolitan Gas Company, under the manage- 
ment of Mr. G. Livesey, admitted its workmen to a share in 
profits some ten years ago, with these results—(1) that the 
workmen have invested £110,000 of their savings in the 
Company ; (2) that the stock of the Company ranks in’ 
the market above that of all other gas companies as 2° 
security ; (3) that the chance of a strike no longer enters 
into the calculations of the Board. Here is a substantial, 
unchallengeable fact which men and masters throughout 
the country may profitably ponder as an alternative to the 
two-edged sword of the new Trades Unionism. 





SEA-SIDE LETTERS.—III 
ILFRACOMBE 


Ir does not fall to the luck of every man to go to Ilfra- 
combe. There are so many other sea-side places to go t0y 
for one thing. They spring up, like public libraries, to 
answer a need. One man goes for health. If he is @ 
Scot, he goes to Aberdeen, because there, as a Scot—proud 
of his foresight—told me, ‘‘ Ye can get an appetite with- 
out taking any exerrcise.” To another, amusement of 
the urbs in rure description is a necessity. If you must 
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have nigger minstrels in your fairy glen and barrel-organs 
on your beach, the place you seek is obvious—it is on the 
East Coast. Would you cycle? Dunlop tyres have 
been developed in Bexhill. 

So many of the sea-side places nowadays depend on 
the puffs of hotel proprietors or the mushtoom favour of 
golfers. They have the sea as a background, and the 
links and hotels in front, and that is about all. Here in 
North Devonshire it is different. The place was beau- 
tiful before links and before hotels, and it remains 
beautiful in spite of them. Nor does it require the 
bookstall novel of local colour. The papers here are 
reminiscent of the ‘‘old sea-dogs of Devon” between 
the list of visitors; the steam-trips are advertised in true- 
blue terminology, interspersed with the prices of lunch. 
But then from Appledore Sir Richard Grenville sailed 
against ‘the devildoms of Spain,” and from Lynmouth 
to Lynton Sir George Newnes has constructed ‘‘ the 
Mountain Railway.” Some of the inhabitants would 
prefer to be primitive—small blame to them. 

’Combe, as the natives call it, is the hub of North 
Devonshire. I like it—a grey slate town trying to seem 
square and solid among the great Tors. It outlooks on 
asea that is blue friendly channel in still weather, and 
Atlantic when the winds are blowing, and the cliffs get 
banged about, just 


As when the surge, sore swept of Thracian 
Tempests o’er the darkening deep, 
Tosses the black sand stormward and the steep 
Buffeted headlands bellow consternation. 


To-day the Channel is green and white with the gale. 
Ilfracombers are rather proud of their Capstone Parade. 
The parade proper to my mind confronts an oily sea: 
Fashion treads it ; the sky-line is broken by well-painted 
bathing-machines, and well-corked niggers supply a 
dark relief ; children erect castles of sand, anticipatory of 
days to come. Below the Capstone no castles are built, 
which ‘‘ is not strange because ” there is no sand to build 
them with. Hoarse niggers are supplanted by a hoarser 
sea. The parade winds round a hill with sea and rock 
beneath, and even Fashion seems to like the change. 

Let me advise no man to cycle in North Devon. It 
can be done, and is done. But, to my thinking, wheels 
wer@ given us to pass from oasis to oasis through the 
wilderness. Now North Devon is a perpetual oasis, largely 
composed of Devonshire lanes. There is great variety in 
Devonshire lanes, but the trait common to most of them 
is their likeness to the side of a house picked out with 
exceedingly rough stones. Moreover, they wind. At the 
first turn you seem to be going straight into the sea— 
nothing between it and you except a few trees. At the 
second you seem to have gone far inland, and a small 
farm-house is trying to capsize you. At the third you are 
trying to capsize an indignant cow—mother of Devonshire 
cream. Then you get off your bicycle. I have ridden 
from Ilfracombe to Morthoe along the sea, and I can 
recommend the road—for scenery, not cycling. There 
isno prettier place than Lee in a woody combe with the bay 
coming up to the trees. How often have I bathed in the bay 
and cut my feet on those fascinating rocks, and returned 
to cut them yet once more for the pleasure of those limpid 
depths ! And eastward from Ilfracombe to Lynton it is 
just as lovely. You can go by coach, which is pleasant, 
or by train, which is new. But the best way is to go along 
the sea from cliff to cliff, if you like twenty miles of moun- 
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taineering. For the North Devon coast-line has not only 
the grandeur that is to be seen in Cornwall, but also the 
beauty of the green wood : 


Trees that go down to the cliffs, 
And cliffs that go down to the sea. 


Inland and outland, and from the sea itself, there is 
nothing fairer to look on than North Devonshire. I was 
wondering why I came to Ilfracombe. Was it for health ? 
I do not care to be braced quite unresistingly. In fact, I 
object to being unable to escape being braced. And it 
generally means a violent wind, which I detest. But here 
I have my health and my pleasure—what need to inquire 
further ? R. E. V. 


THE WEEK AT THE PLAY 
TOMMY DODD—THE GIPSY EARL 


Mr. OsMOND SHILLINGFORD, the author of the farce 
‘‘Tommy Dodd,” produced at the Globe Theatre on 
Tuesday last, is learning the art of writing plays at the 
expense of the managers and the sufferings of the audience. 
That is the only way an English playwright can learn his 
business, and that is why the ratio of failures to suc- 
cesses is so high in the English drama. Run over the 
list of our popular dramatists’ works and you will see 
that even with the luckiest of them there are about three 
failures to each success—commercial success, I mean—for 
with us the drama is an ‘‘industry,” one of the fancy trades, 
and can only be tried by the shopkeeper’s test, which is 
the till-box. We have, to vary Rochefoucauld, successful 
plays, but no good ones. That is the result of our practical 
rule-of-thumb, haphazard, unmethodical custom. We do 
not plan or forecast or systematise, we leave every- 
thing to individual enterprise, which in this connectioh 
means finding a backer, and the plays we see prove that 
it is one thing to persuade a capitalist and another to judge 
of adrama. Our first need is an experimental theatre 
where the soaring dramatist may perform his prelusory 
acrobatics. Now is the time. Our Lady of Peace, 
introduced by the Czar of All the Russias and Count 
Tolstoy, has made one of her too rare appearances, we 
shall not want those £8,000,000 for horrid war-ships, 
and Mr. Goschen, who has written on ‘ Imagination,” 
can yet redeem the esthetic promise of his middle-age and 
endow an Experimental Theatre. This is an opportunity 
that will not occur again. No reasonable offer (from Mr. 
Goschen) will be refused. 

It is a beautiful vision. A stately pleasure-dome, a 
fair and gracious temple of art, the opening performance 
attended by the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, a selection 
of provincial mayors in their chains of office, and the 
Committee of the Outraged Order of Baronets. On the 
stalls prompt side the lady critics in Aspasian costumes, 
on stalls O.P. male critics (costumes various), in the other 
parts of the house the earnest ratepayer and his family, 
and on the stage the works of Mr. Osmond Shillingford 
and the noble army of the unacted ! 

After some experience at such a temple Mr. Shilling 
ford would see that it is not kind to produce plays about 
husbands who are jealous without cause, and about wives 
who will suspect anything, and about timorous Johnnies 
and false Hindoos and charwomen at two shillings a day. 
He will learn not to bring ladders on the scene too early, 
and will leave obstacle races to a sports committee. None 
of these things has he learnt yet, or ‘‘ Tommy Dodd” 
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would never have been produced with a company and 
effects far beyond its merits. Mr. J. L. Shine, the daring 
manager, has no doubt many other plays suited to his 
company; he can have none worse than this, and the 
sooner he makes a selection and goes into rehearsal the 
better for all concerned. 

‘‘The Gipsy Earl,” Mr. Sims’s new drama at the 
Adelphi Theatre, was a pleasant consolation after that 
terrible ‘‘ Tommy Dodd.” Ido not see that much good 
or much pleasure is to be got by chaffing melodrama. It 
is such easy work, such a soft job, as people say in 
America. More profitable is it to recognise that melo- 
drama expresses the unconquerable idealism of the people, 
its standing protest against misery and injustice, and its 
belief in the Absolute, the Good, and the Beautiful. Sick 
of the sordid realism of their daily life, not learned enough 
for poetic idealism, the people have worked out for them- 
selves a scheme or system by which the shortcomings of 
actual society are redressed in a world very like our own, 
but so much better. There the passions have free play ; 
there all men are equal at catch-weight ; and therethe course 
of justice is swift and determined by the logic of the 
emotions. If at times this prompt justice fails to dis- 
criminate, and arrests the hero on evidence which would 
not imprison a Dreyfus, there is always the grand assize 
of the last act to put everything to rights and make happy 
the survivors of the earlier scenes. We feel that we have 
reached the Garden of the Hesperides, that Saturnian days 
have returned, and that at last the good times have really 
come. An illusion, no doubt; but if the people are to 
have no illusions they cannot live, and that is why they 
have created melodrama. They are making its form and 
plot conventional ; like the children, they will have their 
stories told in the same way; barely will they give the 
fertile dramatist a little rope in the matter of sudden 
death, and in the matter of poetic justice they are in- 
exorable. So Mr. Sims is wise to give them what they 
like ; Mr. and Mrs. Fred Terry rightly act in the conse- 
crated fashion; Mr. Nicholls and Miss Fairbrother pre- 
serve the humorous tradition, and Mr. Harford gives the 
whole thing such a sylvan setting that really for the 
moment I thought that Covent Garden kept the golden 
apples as well as the Blenheim oranges. 


THE COMING OF CROQUET 


Is it possible that the scientific game now creeping over 
our lawns, rolling, mowing, and even levelling them 
afresh in the process, and sweeping aside the old lumber 
of straddling wires and bells that still lingers here and 
there, is likely to withstand or repel the invasions of 
golf? An ounce of fact in such matters is worth a 
pound of theory. The present writer has just had the 
pleasure of meeting in a famous golfing centre—a place 
where every baby waddles about with its little club, and 
the air is thick with cries of ‘‘ ’fore”—a resident gentle- 
man, sober and in his right mind, walking away from the 
links fo play croquet! Credite poster’! Other irre- 
fragable testimony, beside the long list of fixtures for 
tOurnaments at Wimbledon and elsewhere, points to the 
fact that the popularity of the new pastime is still steadily 
increasing. 

Of course it is not really ‘‘new.” There is nothing 
new under the sun, and croquet is emphatically a game for 
hot weather. It has never ceased to be played in one 
fashion or another since the uncertain date of its genesis 
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about half a century ago. Marie Bashkirtseff played it, 
as we know from her wondrous journal, at home’ in 
Russia. And persons not yet middle-aged can remember 
as boys the garden parties of their youth from which they 
fled to the remotest fastness of the stables or back garden 
to avoid being ‘made to play croquet with eight old 
‘* buffers” or elderly matrons on each side, and with 
hoops through which a good-sized child could easily crawl, 

In those days the scientific game, with hoops but half 
an inch larger than the ball, and a ‘“‘ dead boundary,” was 
known but to a few, whose exalted standards, it would 
seem, even depressed those of ‘“‘the general.” But 
public intelligence and the national taste in games has. 
improved since the ’fifties. 

The ‘‘ croquet” now before the civilised world and on. 
its trial is a serious and difficult game, giving as great 
scope for manual dexterity, ‘‘eye,” and ‘‘ judgment” of 
distances and circumstances as almost any of the better 
known violent exercises. 

The common reproach against it, or rather the un- 
spoken objection underlying the aversion to the game, 
would be its apparent artificiality. But this would apply: 
with at least equal force to the ‘‘ apparatus” of golf. The 
Royal and Ancient game was doubtless played long ago 
on virgin soil unprofaned by mattock or scythe, when the. 
feat of driving a ball—in spite of all natural obstacles— 
‘* across country ” had a certain primitive and unconscious 
charm. But the spectacle of an elderly gentleman, purple 
in the face, hacking away at a sandbank, obviously erected 
at considerable expense for that purpose in the middle of 
a prosaically Jevel strip of pasture surrounded by two 
railways and a high road, is about as grotesquely artificial 
a product of a decadent age as one could wish to see. 

Croquet, gentle as it may appear to be, is of all games 
the mostactively and (we donot hesitate to say) malevolently 
hostile. What other hostility is comparable to that. 
which you must feel, if a man or woman of spirit, 
towards one who has “hit” you (possibly for the third 
or fourth time—and every hit is a grave shock to the 
moral feelings), used you for his own purposes, accom- 
plished his game largely by your (involuntary) assist- 
ance, and finally left you in a position where you can do 
nothing but pretend to keep your temper and struggle 
not to look a fool? The slowness of the process makes 
the torture, not easier, but more difficult to bear. Yet to. 
be unhinged by it is fatal, when a long shot, requiring all 
the steadiness of a lion-hunter in a fix, is your only way 
of escape. And you must not even shoot—your expert 
partner will tell you—unless a miss will carry you well out. 
of ‘‘the enemies’ game,” and to a boundary, or, still 
better, a corner, where, as in the next world, ‘‘ you two” 
can with tolerable certainty look forward to ‘ meeting. 
again.” ‘‘Corner-play” is one great feature of the new 
croquet. To understand it you must learn to regard the 
boundary, not merely as a punitive limit (to transgress. 
which is to lose the rest of your turn), but also as a refuge. 
from the ‘‘Sturm und Drang” of unsuccessful contest. 
Once 7m the corner, with your next player behind and your 
other ball in front, on a line commanding the enemy’s 
hoop, and you become, by virtue of your impending 
‘*rush,” a masked battery, which it is imperiously neces- 
sary for him to take. But the converging boundaries of 
your corner render this enterprise doubly dangerous. He 
may, of course, by a well-timed ‘ take-off,” succeed in 
getting comfortably within range of you without “ going 
over” into limbo; but, in any case, you have done the 
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right thing in causing this interruption of his ‘‘ game.” 
This is better than shooting wildly and giving him the 
‘« safe ball” to play with ; for the ‘‘ command of the balls,” 
you will be assured, is everything. The tyro (who may, 
perhaps, have been playing, in a way, for thirty years 
past) is usually in too much of a hurry to do hoops. He 
has to be reminded of the paradox that a ball is, generally 
speaking, ¢wece as wide a mark as a hoop, and that, argal, 
every hoop should be run by means of a ball previously 
placed close to it. Then, as is fully exhibited in the 
orthodox ‘‘ break” (when all three balls are thus utilised), 
you have only to get within easy range of the ball, and 
the hoop can be easily run. 

The available width for shooting purposes of a ball, 
from any point, is, of course, nearly three times its own 
width, z.e. about ten inches, whereas that of the four-inch 
hoop is, from a point directly in front of it, probably little 
over six inches. Hence long shots at these solid structures 
—the thickness of which necessarily causes much friction— 
are, for the wise player, out of the question. Give him a 
few minutes in which to arrange himself a nice little 
“break,” with a ball at the next two hoops and one in the 
middle of the ground on which to revolve, and‘he will 
“go round the table” like the hand of a clock, at the end 
carefully leaving you behind a wire, or hiding all the other 
balls behind similar obstacles. Then, perhaps, you jump 
a hoop—not a very difficult feat—in fact, when ‘‘ rushing ” 
a ball this is a danger only to be safely avoided by a free, 
detached style of hitting. Perhaps (which is less likely) 
you hit something the other side, and then comes your 
innings. 

Doubtless a drawback of the game is that during a 
successful break of A.’s, poor B. is left so completely out 


in the cold—an expression of more than figurative signi- 
ficance when we remember that matches were played in 
the depth of winter by enthusiasts of the old scientific 


school. But croquet, as has been hinted, is an excellent 
pastime for such weather as that in which we write, fanned 
by a delicious sea breeze, and in the intervals of reading of 
the vagaries of the thermometer ‘‘in Fleet Street.” It 
should be played, moreover, on good lawns, with good- 
tempered people, who are not fanatical in their punctuality 
at mealtimes. 


G. H. P. 


HOME LETTERS FROM OVER SEAS 


FIRST DAYS IN INDIA 


Darjecling, Fndia 

DEAR ——,—I have been expecting a letter from you every 
mail. How wags the world in London? What adventures have 
befallen you—social, literary, or amorous? Don’t let the sea part 
what the river joined; it was on the Bure and Yare that we 
learnt to know each other. But write about yourself and your 
life in great, grey, pulsing London. Whom have you met in the 
Hotel de Gourmet lately? Have you seen my brother or ——? 
I got your little note at Naples. This is a charming place, where 
all the luxuries of life are so abundant as to become necessary, 
while the so-called necessities are quite unnecessary. I have 
dropped into an ideal nest. The school, my work, the station, the 
hills, and the country in general are more pleasant and interesting 
than I could have hoped. Bhootias (from Bhootan), Tibetans, 
Pahariahs (from Nepal), Lepchas from this country (Sikkim), 
abound. The bazaar is a blaze of colour, for they dress gaudily 
and in good taste. The scenery is magnificent, especially when 
you have ridden a few miles out of the place through forests of 
magnolias and rhododendrons and trees festooned with orchids. 
Darjeeling itself is rather bare and mauled by the hand of man. 
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I have already made some initiatory explorations, riding by the 
mountain roads or clambering through the jungle. Shooting is 
not good here, as the forest is too thick ; but I hope to get some 
in the autumn—deer and pheasant and an occasional bear. With- 
out exaggeration, it would cost me nearly £500 a year to live in 
England as I do here. 

My white horse is a real beauty, strong and fast, and the prettiest 
on the compound, with a face and mane which are quite irresistible, 
and a long white tail. I am really almost as gone on it as ona 
woman, and wake up in the morning thinking about it. Quite a 
case! I should like him to live in my rooms on a great straw 
mattress—they are large enough. The people here are very nice— 
that is the men, for I am become a confirmed old bachelor— 
cricket, riding, club, and jungle occupying my time. The planters 
and soldiers at the club are a jolly lot; the former the most 
hospitable people in the world. Their doors are always open to 
all passers by. I dined at the Battery mess the other night. The 
resplendent uniforms of the officers, the brilliancy of the regimental 
plate and the turbaned servants formed @ most imposing /out 
ensemble. 

It would be impossible to tell you at short notice like this of half 
my adventures and expeditions. I have already touched on Native 
Sikkim and British Bhootan. I have slept on the sand beside the 
Runjeet river, and heard the animals crashing through the jungle 
on the other side down to the river to drink, and seen all the world 
wake to life again at sunrise on the next day. I have suffered all 
the horrors of exploration, working my way throughatrackless ravine, 
for a whole day climbing great rocks and falling exhausted on the 
sand, tripping up against roots and stones which you could not 
bear your hand on, all the while my head racked from a touch of 
sunstroke, and stomach gnawing for want of food, not having 
tasted anything the whole blazing day until five in the evening (for 
it is quite tropical in the valley 7,000 feet below the school). It 
was a treat to find our horses and saises waiting for us the next 
day. The insects and vegetation are grand in the valleys. You 
see I have plenty of time to myself; I have much less work than 
at ——’s, which was light enough. I am put on to the top form 
to teach boys of nineteen and twenty English Literature and Latin, 
so my work is very congenial about two hours and a half a day 
Sundays free. No work after two o’clock ever. 

Since I wrote three days ago so lovingly of my dear horse he has. 
kicked me; he let out nastily as I walked up to mount him the 
other day ; got me full on the thigh and sent me spinning. I bear 
no malice, though I scrambled on him ten minutes after, and made - 
him gallop the whole sixteen annas. A foot nearer would most 
likely have broken my leg. 

I wish I could join you in some excursion in town. Write very 
soon and write long. Unless I hear from my best friends some- 
times I begin to feel divorced from the old country ; it is a beastly, 
sensation not getting a line by the weekly mail. Tell me every. 
detail about your work, and news about our mutual friends. 

Yours to the ashes, CG 





HOME LETTERS FROM OVER-SEAS 


To the average British household there come week by week pages of 
interesting personal correspondence which tell the story of our vast 
Empire as no historian can tell it. 


THE OUTLOOK wold be glad to give its readers some of the most interest- 
ing of this correspondence. The Editor therefore invites relatives andy 
Jriends of these correspondents to forward such extracts from private 
letters as give items of personal experience from camps pitched in far- 
away countries—camps of war, and the more peaceful settlements ef: 
miners, explorers, and openers up of scarcely known provinces generally. . 
Accounts of hardships borne by land and water are especially desired. 

All correspondence that is sent us will be carefully read, and such extracts 
made for publication as may seem suitable, confidence being, of course, 
respected as regards any purely personal items in the letters. The names 
of the writers will not be published, if a request to that effect accom-- 
panies the letter, and all matter that is not printed will be returned ta 
the sender at an early date. Full name and address should accompany. 
exch letter sent. 


Address, the Editor, THE OUTLOOK, 109 Ficet Street, London, E.C.. 
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ULTIMA THULE 
[With acknowledgments to Mr. Stephen Phillips. ] 


O, thou art shaping into greatness, boy ! 
Thy book is pretty sure to surge next Spring : 
And then!... 


Huge stacks of thee will to the libraries go, 
And all the virgins for a copy run : 
Andthen!... 


Thy tumbling hair will in the West be seen, 
An oriflamme at plutocratic teas : 
And then!... 


Thy portrait in the salons shall be hung, 
Thy picture laugh from hot-pressed magazines : 
Andthen!... 


Thy soul shall be upon vast serials spent, 
Thy mystery spread upon the evening prints : 
And then? ? ? ? 
T..W. H. C. 


NEW LIGHTS 


HEXHAM, the Midland manufacturing town, has developed pretty 
equally in all directions, sothat Hexham Bridge, Wootton, Carvers, 
and a string of villages and townlets in its neighbourhood, where 
the Hexham factory owners have their houses, are virtually as 
rural as they were two generations ago. This had been one of 
Miss Radcliffe’s alleviations when some twenty years ago she had 
sacrificed a position among the best families of a northern city to 
marry John Perry. Up there on the outskirts of the huge nest of 
manufactures to be a Radcliffe was to be distinguished beyond 
question. 

Though it was twenty years ago, and though Mrs. Perry had 
lost,her husband more than a year, she had not lost her looks. 
She’ was tall and fair and slim, and the lines of her face and 
features were scarcely cleaner or harder than they were when she 
made the Radcliffes famous for one beauty at ail events. Hers 
was the beauty of the firm line and the clear edge—definite, final, 
lifelong. It did not express nor did it exaggerate the transient or 
the permanent emotions, or emotions of any degree ; it had not 
warmth or exuberance, but of its kind it was very good. Sitting 
in’the garden at Longshaws under the tulip-tree, her dress still 
streaked with mourning, Mrs. Perry looked like what she wished 
to look—an English lady of the rich, capable class, to which, in her 
heart, she believed the welfare and greatness of her country were 
chiefly due. 

On a table at her side were the silver tea-things and the 
Worcester china tea-set, and, a little apart from them, there was a 
packet of letters held together with bands of indiarubber, and made 
firm with strips of cardboard at the top and bottom. On the upper 
strip a firm hand had written “ Copies of Private Correspondence,” 
and some dates in red ink. Mrs. Perry had put off going through 
these letters till the business connected with her husband’s death 
had been completed. His affairs had been left in such admirable 
order that his widow and her co-executor, Slade Henryson, had 
merely the formal work to do. 

Now that she was entering upon the sacred domain of his 
private life Mrs. Perry felt her memories stirred by the familiar 
handwriting. She recalled his first letter, the one that virtually 
decided their marriage, and, in spite of her loss, she was thankful 
that her judgment had chosen John Perry. She admitted the 
touch of romance in her other and younger suitor, Slade Henryson ; 
she had, if not felt its charm, seen that there was a charm, and 
had seen that it was dangerous. Even now it was that personal 
charm which distinguished him from the business men of Hexham. 
It was a real guidance that led her to choose the older man, 
whose seriousness and force of will gave a sense of security and 
an assurance of protection. Mrs. Perry valued order and dignity 
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and stability and social estimation, and these qualities had 
characterised her married life. 

As she removed the bands from the packet she looked round 
the quiet, sunny, spacious garden, and remembered thankfully that 
some—a large portion—of their happiness had come from her 
money. She had taken up a few letters when a girl’s voice called 
out— 

“Mother, have you all you want? Harry will make me go 
golfing.” 

Before the question could be answered, a girl of eighteen or so, 
who was a rich and sweet version of Mrs. Perry, ran out of a side 
path. 

“T am quite comfortable, Sylvia,” said Mrs. Perry, smiling at 
her daughter. “You can golf with a mind at ease, and ask Harry 
Brett to dine with us if he has nothing better to do.” 

Sylvia brushed a kiss along her mother’s forehead and 
plunged into the bushes again. 

Mrs. Perry smiled complacently. She had definite ideas on 
the prudential side of marriage, and had furthered them con- 
scientiously, and she approved very much of Harry Brett. At last 
she began to read the letters. For some time they served only to 
recall her husband in his ordinary aspects. All the carefulness 
and sobriety and exactitude which Mrs. Perry admired so much 
were expressed in these laboriously copied letters. She took 
another letter from the packet. It was a long one written to Slade 
Henryson about a year before Mr. Perry’s death. She began it 
with confidence and went on in surprise, in agitation, and in 
alarm. Hers was not an excitable ora very sensitive nature, and 
she thought people weak who did not control their feelings. Her 
temperament and her principles stood her in good stead at this 
moment. But she was shaken—tried more than she had ever 
been. She had even some of the physical signs of sudden feeling, 
and felt hot and cold, and her hands were wet with perspiration. 
She mistrusted her senses ; she examined the writing to see if it 
were actually her husband’s, She got up and walked a little way, 
and looked at her own house as if it were strange to her, but she 
felt so faint that she went back slowly to the seat. She read the 
letter again, and this concluding sentence over and over again :— 

“TI look back, my dear Slade, on my married life—I do not 
forget that we were rivals—and see that throughout it I have leant 
like a sick man on you and your strength. Money, advice, ex- 
ample, and service of every kind you have given me. Your help 
saved me once ; your brain made my success afterwards. When 
I listened to you I did well ; when I resented—and I often did— 
your direction, and set my will against your intellect, I did ro 
good, and was lucky if I did not suffer for it. With a tithe of 
your ability, 1 would have been the first man in Hexham. You go 
on letting your uncles have all the credit of making the business 
and of having been good to their nephew. I hear you kindly 
spoken of by every one in Hexham, and not one of them can see 
that you're the only first-rate man in the town. You don’t seem to 
care what people think, and you let them make use of you as they 
like. I don’t know why you do it; in fact, Slade, I don’t quite 
understand you—you’re beyond me. You seem to be fond of all 
men, and afraid of none. You're a practical man of business, and 
yet you'll give money or service lavishly, and talk of it as if it was 
some one else’s. I shall go to the grave without having ever 
begun to thank you for what you have been to me and done 
for me.” 

Mrs. Perry sorted out all her husband’s letters to Slade. They 
proved in detail the general statement. She sat in the still, cool 
garden thinking the whole thing out, using herself to see in dust 
and fragments the idol that had cheated her of respect and reve- 
rence and devotion. The long ideals of her life faded away. The 
big, imposing, masterful figure expired, and in its place was a rash, 
noisy, dull, and nerveless foseur. The seriousness and gravity 
which had imposed on Hexham people and on Mrs. Perry for all 
these years were only the physical expressions of a torpid nature. 

It was a terrible experience. Mrs. Perry had at last risen to 
go indoors when Sylvia came out of the house. 

“Don’t dress yet, mother,” she asked, “there’s plenty of time. 
Sit down, dear, and let me tell you something very important about 
myself, and very surprising too.” 
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She took her mother’s hand and ledj her back to the seat, and 
sat close to her, still holding her hand. Mrs. Perry felt that 
Sylvia’s news was to compensate for the shock of the letters, and 
from the girl’s sweet, serious expression she was sure that Harry 
Brett had proposed. 

Sylvia looked at her mother, and smiled and blushed and 
stroked her hand, and could say nothing. 

“Go on, dear,” said Mrs. Perry. 

“ All right, mother dear,” said Sylvia ; “but you must let me 
tell you without interrupting. Understand? Yes? That’s a good 
mother! Well—oh, I am nervous—and, mother, you will rejoice 
with me, won’t you? Well, it’s all settled, and Harry understands 
and agrees_with me. He’s the best man in the world, except one, 
and he’s not angry with me for refusing him, and he’s always going 
to be my best friend; so that’s all right. He thinks nearly as 
much of Slade as I do. Mother, Slade has asked me to be his 
wife, and I said I would. Don’t say he’s old, mother ; you’re not 
old, and you told me he was younger than you. I’ve liked him 
ever since I came back from Germany—liked him more and more, 
and now I love him, mother, I do love him. How kind and gentle 
and clever and strong he is, and no one would think he is so strong 
and fearless. People are so silly; if a man doesn’t shout and 
storm and put on solemn airs they think he’s weak. But now 
even'Hexham people know Slade’s the best man of them all. He’s 
done more for Hexham than any one else, and he’s a gentleman, and 
he’s read everything worth reading, and he hunts and shoots, and, 
mother, they want him to go into Parliament, and I’m so happy. 
Oh, mother, say you’re glad too, and tell me nice things of Slade, 
for he’s been your friend all your life, ever since you were my age! 
Kiss me, dear mother, and show me how to make Slade a good 
wife.” 

Mrs. Perry kissed her in a long, silent embrace. At last she 
felt that Sylvia had waited long enough, and felt that her voice 
was firm now. 

“Sylvia, dear, I am very thankful you have been guided well. 
I am very, very glad. You will be very happy, and you will love 
your husbantl more and more every day. I know Slade, dearest, 
and I would envy any woman who was his wife if it was not my 
daughter.” 

Mrs. Perry’s voice was not as firm as she thought. Sylvia 
looked at her in some alarm. ‘Don’t be nervous again, dear,” 
said her mother. “I am quite well. Give ime those letters, Sylvy 
dear, and take my arm. What am I to say to Slade if he comes 
to-night?” 

“He is coming,” said Sylvia. ‘Oh, mother, you know what 
tosay! You can speak for us both.” 

C. G. COMPTON. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


MR. ROBERT BARR ON THE MOSELLE 
To the Editor of THE OuTLOoK 


WHEN I read a charming article like “In the Valley of the 
Mosel” (THE OUTLOOK, p. 104), I am filled with regret that it 
seems impossible to combine the delicate dreamy diction of Mr. 
Henry James with the crisp statistical clarity of Mr. Karl 
Baedeker. Your contributor asserts that living may be accom- 
plished in the valley of the Moselle—(I prefer the French appella- 
tion of the river which rhymes with “ gazelle” to the commonplace 
German term which more nearly approaches “guzzle.” The 
Stream is born in France, therefore I think the French have the 
right to christen it ; besides, the Roman poet names it “ Mosella” 
in the fourth century.)—at a tenth of the cost of existence in this 
country, but he gives no figures to support his assertion except 
figures of speech. He says that our successful novelists disport 
themselves in “island fastnesses,” whereas they could live better 
and cheaper in a castle on the Moselle. Two years ago a para- 
graph went the rounds of the papers giving an expectant world 
the important information that one of our truly great novelists was 
living in a castle on the Moselle, a-writing of a romance. Need I 
add that this novelist was myself? I searched my archives fora 
copy of that paragraph to send to you, but I cannot find it; how- 
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ever, I may mention casually that the book will be published ina 
few weeks. To be had from all respectable booksellers, and a/so 
from Smith’s and Mudie’s. Ask for it, and take no other. No 
trouble to show goods. ‘Sweet are the uses of advertisemeni. 
Why should the blowing of one’s own trumpet be confined to 
“fastnesses ” to the detriment of “the adjacent islands of Great 
Britain and Ireland” ?. 

Having thus, with subtle cunning, planted my announcement, 
I now beg to state that there is no such region as a cheap place in 
which to live. In London, rents and clothing are cheap and 
beefsteak is dear. In New York, rents and clothing are frightful 
in price and beefsteak is good and cheap. In Munich you can 
get a quart of the best beer in the world for two pence. In the 
valley of the Loire excellent white or red wine is thrown in with 
the price of a dinner, and when you finish one bottle they lay on 
another, contributing thus to the hilarity of a meal ; but tobacco 
after dinner is vile and expensive. In Switzerland tobacco is 
cheap and! good, while wine is bad and costly. The best and 
quickest railway travelling is two cents a mile on the New York 
Central ; on the P.L.M. in France the slowest and worst accom- 
modation costs more than this. Now, if you could concentrate all 
the cheap and good things in one spot, there would be the ideal 
locality to write novels. “This is the place we long have sought, 
And mourned because we found it not.” 

On the Moselle you can live from four marks a day upwards 
at the riverside inns, which are most primitive. For the wine of 
the district, around Moselkern for instance, where it is too un- 
drinkable for export, they charge one mark a bottle for ordinary, 
and one mark and a half for what they call “choice.” They 
charged me six marks a bottle for bogus “ Doctor” at Berncastle, 
whereas you can purchase the genuine ’93 vintage in London for 
three shillings. At the Union Hotel in Cochem, beautifully 


‘situated, they asked me six and eight marks a day, and when I 


pointed out that Baedeker gave the limit as four and a half marks, 
the hostess shrugged her shoulders and said things had “im- 
proved” since that edition was published. I can live anywhere on 
earth for six shillings a day. 

In fact the cheap place resembles the mythical Mrs. Harris. It 
is like the typical old English inn that my American friends are 
continually asking me to find for them. I found it the other day, 
and as the point of this incident lies entirely in its truth, I give 
names and addresses. I cycled my American over the hills from 
Croydon to the little hamlet of Upper Warlingham, and there we 
ran into the courtyard of an inn named “The Leather Bottle,” 
which designation had an old-world flavour that delighted the man 
from New York. We had there a most excellent lunch, and the 
charge was eighteenpence instead of the usual half-crown. My 
friend was enthusiastic, and resolved to have the innkeeper up and 
compliment him on the choiceness and cheapness of his viands. I 
begged him not to do this, as he might raise the price, anda lunch 
at one-and-six is a boon to a literary man; but my advice was 
unheeded. The proprietor, when he came, received the praise of 
the American calmly. ‘ Well,” said the innkeeper, “I guess I 
ought to know how to set out a meal to suit one from the States. 
For five years I was steward on W. K. Vanderbilt’s yacht. I was 
on her at the time she was sunk at Newport.” 

You may imagine the collapse of my Western friend, who had 
flattered himself that he was several centuries away from New 
York and Newport. ROBERT BARR. 

Woldingham, Surrey. 


THE SOUTHPORT ELECTION 
To the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


With all due deference to what has been said, both in the 
Press and on the platform, with reference to the causes of the 
Government reverse at Southport, I venture to think that the real 
cause is entirely outside questions of policy, Imperial or local. 
The true root of the Constitutionalist failure to retain the seat is 
the apathy of Unionists in Lancashire, shown by a careless dis- 
regard of the need of strong organisation and indifference to the 
offers of assistance which have poured in from influential and 
willing workers. Southport is not alone in this respect ; and unless 
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there is a sturdy revival of energy before the next General Election, 
the Unionist Party in Lancashire will be rewarded for its inability 
to recognise the necessity of a watchful eye, even in the day of 
victory, by overwhelming defeat. 

Yours faithfully, 


Ormskirk, August 30. W. G. L. 


A MIRAGE CF THE STEPPES 
Zo the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


The rescript of the Tsar came on us like a bouquet from the 
blue. As an artistic production it is excellent. The colours are 
vivid and yet tasteful. 

The letterpress leaves little to be desired. The arguments are 
lucid, logical, and unanswerable. It is the apotheosis of Cobden. 
His statue sheds tears of delight. The morning S/ars sang to- 
gether and all Exeter Hall shouted for joy. 

As regards the Tsar’s own part in it, there are as many argu- 
ments for as against his sincerity. He is a young man of 
sympathetic temperament by all accounts. His father undoubtedly 
‘inculcated some such course as he has now taken, after having 
been deflected from it by insidiovs counsel. All honour, then, to 
the noble instincts of a family of which three generations have 
given such convincing proofs ! 

The part Count Mouravieff has played in the rescript is 
altogether admirable as comedy. What an actor is lost to the 
stage in this versatile gentleman! Of what volte-face, of what 
dramatic surprises he is capable! Among the great gamblers of 
the world he will also take high rank. Germany is alert and sus- 
pcious. France is expectant and sullen. Japan is bitterly 
hostile. Great Britain is rousing herself. In fact, there is the 
most profound mistrust of Russia in the East and in the West, in 
homestead and in ranch, and then a generous youth comes out to 
wave the olive branch. 

It is a coup de théétre. It whistles the French down the wind. 
They now see that, having paid the piper in advance, they are 
never to have a chance of calling the tune. The move covers 
Mouravieff’s retreat in China and his defeat by De Witte and the 
gentleman with the unspeakable name, he of the Holy Synod. It 
is about the only expedient to gain time for preparations ; to 
stave off impending financial ruin; and should it fail of its 
object at all points, it is an excellent Jose before the gobemouches 
of all nations. Ours are falling headlong into the trap. 

Mouravieff is the modern Cagliostro. He has worked the 
French alliance for much more than it was worth to frighten our 
Government. Now that bogey is as contemptible as any scare- 
crow. After the Chinese Empire, there is no such colossal fraud 
under the sun as Russia. It frightens us with its millions of 
soldiers ; but twenty-five per cent. of the regiment has no existence 
except on paper, although the colonel draws the phantom’s pay. 
The soldiers have no fighting intuition ; for all military virtues, 
they have the instinct of obedience, dumb driven cattle who must 
have their officers near them and cannot be formed into line. 
They are absolutely untried under the fighting conditions of to-day. 
Great masses of men will be promptly decimated by the present 
arms of precision. It is not so very long ago that Gustavus 
Adolphus never hesitated to attack them at odds of ten to one. 
Their defence against Napoleon was to devastate their country 
and retire. This reminds one of General Gordon’s advice to the 
Chinese against fighting pitched battles. 

Russia’s victories, like those of the Chinese, have been won in 
diplomacy. They have lied to us and deceived us at every turn. 
Here they are really to be feared. The hollowness of this last 
move may be judged by the fact that its philanthropy does not 
begin at home. Observe, no power threatens Russia. But, not- 
withstanding, she is and remains a danger to civilisation. Even 
supposing for a moment that the Franco-German feud could be 
settled, and there was a general disarmament in the West, what 
guarantee should we have that the hordes of Russia should not-be 
let loose on us, urged on by the set of gamblers who hold the Tsar 
in the hollow of their hands? Have they always respected even 
the life of the Sovereign? They are a thieving, corrupt officialdom, 

such as has ruined Spain, Italy, and China. 
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In these matters the Russian people are concerned, but never 
mentioned. They are voiceless and inert. As the Tsar is better 
than his Government, soare the Russian people. But our business 
is with the crafty and dangerous ¢chinovniks whom Bismarck 
declared to be the most infernal thieves in the world. The gamblers 
on the Neva see a disconcerting phenomenon ahead, in the shape 
of an Anglo-American understanding, and so they judge that the 
psychological moment has come to prate about the parliament of 
men, the federation of the world. 

Will our Government relax a single effort or countermand a 
single ship? Will they be deceived by this mirage of the steppes? 
Surely we may say that the net is spread in vain in the sight of 
any bird. FORMER RESIDENT IN CHINA, 








SIMULTANEOUS INSPIRATION 


To the Editor of Tuk OUTLOOK 


For business reasons I cause a press-cuttings agency to send 
me certain newspaper references to China. Here are two bits 
from my last batch ; they may have escaped you :— 


DAILy MAIL, 
Saturday, August 27. 
Special Cablegram from Pekin. 


Lord Salisbury has abandoned 
the policy of the ‘open door,” 
substituting for it the policy of 
spheres of influence. 


Lord Salisbury insists upon the 
recognition, by the other Powers 
interested in China, of the bounda- 
ries of Great Britain’s sphere of 
influence. 


Inthe same instrument by which 
Great Britain recognises Russia’s 
position in Manchuria, Russia is 
required to acknowledge the para- 
mountcy of England in the Yang-tsi 
Valley, and to guarantee that our 
territorial requirements shall be 
permanently respected. 


OUTLOOK, 
Saturday, August 27. 
Editorial. 


The policy of the Open Door 
has been abandoned. The vast 
region in which, under the treaty 
of Tientsin, we were entitled to 
equality of opportunity is now to 
be carved out into spheres of 
influence, and only in the British 
sphere, the valley of the Yang-tsi- 
Kiang, will an open door hence- 
forward be found. 

The questions on which now 
hinge the world’s peace are the 
delimitation of the spheres of in- 
fluence of the rival Powers and 
the guarantees which shall be 
given by the negotiants, each to 
all, for faithful observance of any 
settlement arrived at ; that—much 
more than is usual in such crises— 
the negotiations in progress are 
embarrassed and perverted by the 
temper and kinship of those who 
sit in the high places. 

Mr. Balfour’s diplomacy will 
start from the accomplished fact 
of Russia in Manchuria, and will 
be devoted to the task of restricting 
her to that sufficiently large region ; 
and this not for a decade or two, 
but in perpetuity. It is a task to 
which he will need to summon all 
his resource and all his inflexibility. 
For Russia’s design embraces all 
China north of a line drawn east- 
wards from the Pamirs to the Gulf 
of Pech-li—all this at the very 
least ; and the accomplishment of 
the design only waits for the loco- 
motive to run through from the 
Baltic to the Pacific. It is for Mr. 
Balfour now to put an_ effective 
curb on Russia’s territorial ambi- 
tion, and, while legitimising 0 
much of Russia’s design as she has 
accomplished in Manchuria, to ob- 
tain, under the same instrument, 
Russia’s formal acknowledgment of 
England’s paramountcy in the 
Valley of the Yang-tsi-Kiang. 


Simultaneous inspiration. But THE OUTLOOK, it seems, had 


not to go to Pekin for light. 
Mincing Lane. 


A. L. 
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THE WEST INDIAN PROBLEM 


To the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 

I read in the G/lode :—“ Mr. George Johnston, the Dominion 
statistician, has written a letter to the American Press advocating 
the annexation of the whole of the West Indian islands to Canada, 
believing that such an arrangement would be beneficial both to 
Canada and the West Indies. It is a suggestion which is at any 
rate well worth consideration, s¢ce zt would relieve to some extent 
the intolerable economic pressure under which the West Indians 
are suffering without outraging both their feelings and ours by a 
change of flag.” 

Is this British funk, ignorance, or crass stupidity? The man 
ought to be flogged who takes secession as easily as this Dominion 
statistician. 

London, August 31. W. I. 

[We do not quite see W.I.’s point. Mr. Johnston’s suggestion 
is an old one, and if confederation would only provide the West 
Indies with the market they need, there is much to be said for 
it—ED. | 


To the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 

I enjoy THE OUTLOOK, but the Cuban Notes are not always 
to my liking. 

Your cousins in the United States knew the character of the 
Cuban as well before the war as they know it to-day. The law- 
lessness is not due to 400 years’ Spanish occupation of Cuba. It 
is more due to American neglect in preventing filibustering than 
anything else. 

If you go across the Caribbean to some of the Republics, you 
will find things far worse than ever appeared in Cuba during an 
insurrection, the base of which was in a friendly country (Florida). 

There will be more Cubans slaughtered by humanity and 
‘our cousins’ bullets in the next four years than have been killed 
off by the Spaniards in 4oo years. Otherwise the rebellion would 
have been stopped. The Spaniards did not kill quick enough. 

You speak of the idea of annexing to the United States 
Jamaica and other West India islands now British. If we 
can really see the approaches to our possessions (the Windward 
and Mona passages) closed by a foreign nation and taken 
without turning a hair; if, moreover, we help that nation to 
weaken our chance to protect Jamaica, then I think the 
British Public is what it always was. Were there a few points to 
make on the market, the British Public might be trusted to act 
differently ; but as it is you will, I believe, see the “Stars and 
Stripes” on these places. Yet—— 

Had Canada any idea but a canal and a railway, she ought to 
have been down there long ago. 

London, August 30. ANGLO-WEST INDIAN. 


MR. KENSIT 
fo the Editor of Tuk OvuTLoox 

In the Note on Mr. Kensit, in your issue of August 27, you 
suggest that the “idiot” with murderous intentions on that 
gentleman is “more probably some Papist.” But are Papists so 
hostile to Mr. Kensit? Should he, and those who think with him, 
succeed (and there is no knowing where the present agitation will 
end) in getting the “ Romanising” principles condemned, is it 
more probable that the advanced section would give up their 
principles, or that they would join that Church where those prin- 
ciples find their fullest expression ? 

Dr. Newman’s opinion (while he was yet an Anglican) of the 
influence of the “Tracts for the Times” applies, in my opinion, to 
the Ritualistic principles :— Whatever may be the influence of 
the Tracts, great or small, they may become just as powerful for 
Rome, if our Church refuses them, as they would be for our 
Church if she accepted them ” (“ Apologia,” p. 140). 

And the unfortunate Bishops, recognising this, dare not con- 
demn these principles, and, as the law stands, daren’t sanction 
them openly. 

Dr. Creighton was right when he said that, humanly speaking, 
there was nothing more ghastly than the position of a Bishop. 

York: Aug. 31. A PAPIST. 
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A POINT FOR SIR WILLIAM HARCOURT 
Zo the Editor of THE OUTLOOK ) 


It seems to have escaped the notice of Sir William Harcourt 
and some of his friends in the press that on his and their interpre- 
tation of the Acts of Uniformity, an Evangelical prayer meeting 
in church is illegal, while some of the most “advanced” High 
Church services are admissible. The office of Zenedre, for in- 
stance, with the exception of a few passages from the Fathers, is 
taken entirely from the Bible and Prayer-book. The Ave Maria, 
moreover, is no more than a verse from the New Testament, 
omitting the clause added by the Western Church at the close. 
We believe that so far as these devotions are used in the English 
Church they are usually confined to the language of the Bible 
and Prayer-book. Very slight modification would bring almost 
all the advanced services into the same category. But, of course, 
it is really the accessories and accompaniments, rather than the 
services themselves, to which objection is taken, often not un- 
reasonably. A LONDON PARSON. 


INA COOLBRITH 
To the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


On reading your short preliminary note six or eight weeks ago, 
I inquired after “Songs from the Golden Gate,” and found that 
Gay & Bird, London, import same, 6s. net. From them I got my 
copy. 


Lincoln. G. L. HASELBURN. 


JOHN DAVIDSON 
To the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


You say I am Mr. John Davidson. If I were Mr. John 
Davidson I should be ashamed of him, and if Mr. John Davidson 
were I, he should be ashamed of me, for Mr. Stephen Phillips and 
Mr. John Davidson are rivals, neither of whom could criticise the 
other without incurring the suspicion of envy. 

True, I also write verses and nurse ambitions, but happily I 
am still too young to envy anybody, and too sure of my own 
future to grudge anyone his past. As to Mr. Stephen Phillips, I 
admire his poetry more than anybody save himself, or than any- 
one else’s save my own. 

Permit me, please, to repudiate your insinuation that I have 
subjected Mr. Phillips’s “life” to criticism. I should not dream 
of writing his obituary before the close of the controversy. 

I may tell you, sir, in confidence, that there is only one line in 
Milton with which he could deal me a deadly blow ; but there is 
only one man in England who can quote it, and his lips are 
sealed. 

For the benefit of all the friends whom Mr. John Davidson 
may have mysteriously lost of late, allow me to say that all the 
articles which have appeared in the S¢ar during the past few 
years over the initials “J. D.,” and which, doubtless, have also 
been attributed to him, were written by your constant reader, 

21 Ledbury Road, Bayswater, W. JAMES DOUGLAS. 

Sept. I. 


AND “J. D.” 
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IN PASSING 


“ AFTER the Eniperor William had got accustomed to the 
uniform he will wear during his Oriental trip, he summoned the 
Court photographer to Wilhelmshéhe, who took upwards of forty 
views of His Majesty in every conceivable [position—sometimes 
alone, and sometimes with some of the suite.” This startling 
piece of intelligence was flashed across the Continent on Sunday 
night. Additionally, we learnt that “the uniform which is thus 
being immortalised,is made of a light-brown material. The jacket 
is loose, it bears a general’s insignia, and facings on the sleeves, 
&c. The trousers are tight, with broad red side-stripes, and the 
high-boots and the sword-sheath are of yellow-brown leather. 
The Prussian eagle is prominent on the front of the sun-helmet.” 
What is the Sultan going to wear, we wonder? And when he 
sees William, will Abdul say, “ Now, I really am ——,” and send 
a decoration to Mr. William Watson? 


“ Bunnie” wrote to the Daily Mail last week. That enter- 
prising journal is raising the usual crop of August questions, among 
others: “Should the Clergy Dance?” Says “ Bunnie” :—“ If the 
curate ‘likes to dance, as the ‘little hills’ did once ‘like young 
sheep, let him by all means do so. The curate who goes in to 
enjoy himself is much more to be trusted than the other sort.” We 
would greatly like to know wherein “ Bunnie” considers curates as 
suspect. Is it Ritual? Perhaps “ Bunnie” is Mr. Kensit disguised 
under a om de Gideon. 


SPAIN’S LAST HOUR ON THE WESTERN 
HEMISPHERE 
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A KISS 


Surrounded by admirers 
At Long Beach, Hobson stood, 
As any hero under 
Such circumstances would, 
And with his heart, in tempest, 
His surging soul in swirls, 
He calmly faced the muzzles 
Of half a hundred girls. 


There were eyes of skyey blueness, 
There were eyes of beaming brown, 
There were eyes of grey and hazel, 
There were eyes to bring one down 
From heaven to Long Island 
To wear the hero’s crown. 


And Hobson stood among them, 
While batteries of smiles 

Were turned full on the hero, 
In varying forms and styles, 

Whichjfilled the air with heart-throbs 
And strewed them ’round in piles. 


At last one dainty maiden, 
A dream of pink-white bliss, 
From saintly old St. Louis 
(With more of them like this), 
Reached up and handed Hobson 
A large and luscious kiss. 


Then out spake Hero Hobson : 
“ By all the gods,” said he, 

“If any one had mentioned 
That this would come to me, 

For sinking that old vessel 
Down in the Cuban sea, 

I’d not have been contented 
To sink a single one, 

But would have sunk a million 

Before the job was done.” 


L’ENVOI 
Now here’s to Hero Hobson, 
A true man and a good! 

Who wouldn’t be a hero 


To stand where Hobson stood? 
W. J. Lampton, in the“ New York Sun” 


There are many curious tales of English monastic life in a book 
which Mr. Grant Richards’ published on Thursday—* Life in a 
Modern Monastery,” by the former Very Rev. Father Anthony, 
O.S.F. One illustrates the curious hold which the Daily Chronicle, 
despite—or, perhaps, because of—its Nonconformist leanings, has 














upon the Roman Catholic world. Father Anthony says that at the 
monastery at Forest Gate to which he was attached for ten years 
little was read in the way of periodical literature except the Chronicle 
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_ Piper Findlater, with his music-hall wranglings and love 
squabbles, has knocked what little poetry there ever was out of his 
Dargai piping. We are glad to know that the place which he 
vacates on the roll of the heroes of 1898 is well filled by one 
Surgeon-Captain Scott—a Royal Canadian Military College boy 
—who, in action at Sierra Leone, was wounded thrice in the 
chest, ankle, and thigh, and yet, amid the awful pain, propped 
himself up, and went on tending the wounded. Later he was 
overcome by the strain, but a sea voyage has partly restored him. 
Here, if ever, is a candidate for the Victoria Cross. ; 


and the Roman Catholic weeklies. 


Fiction is not, of course, admitted in strict monasteries ; all 
novels are consigned to “hell.” Father Anthony says: “This 
uncomplimentary abode in which I have seen Fenimore Cooper, 
N. Hawthorne, and other respectable novelists smouldering in 
various convents, is a small cupboard in which works against 
faith or morals are kept ‘under lock and key. One of our friars 
wanted to find a warm corner in it for ‘Every Man his own 
Lawyer,’ whilst another pleaded the admission of the ‘Family 
Medical Guide.’” In the monastery at Forest Gate there is in 
the library a “heaven” as well as a “hell.” The “heaven” con- 
tained wine. 


Logic is good—in fact, where legal procedure is concerned, 
logic is indispensable. But even a good thing can be carried 
several points too far. We instance a recent American divorce 
suit. The defendant failed to appear, whereupon the local Sir 
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Francis Jeune made the following report : “The plaintiff appearing 
in person and by her attorney, and the defendant not appearing 
and no one appearing for him, therefore he did not appear.” Per- 
fectly correct—perfectly correct, but—— : 


It would be interesting to learn something of the history of the 
caps which do duty at the graduation ceremonials at Aberdeen and 
Glasgow Universities. Inquiry is suggested by the information 
given by Professor Chiene with regard to the caps of the other two 
Scottish Universities. Speaking at the dinner of the British 
Medical Association, Professor Chiene mentioned that the cap used 
in the graduation ceremony at Edinburgh was made out of the seat 
of an old pair of George Buchanan’s trousers, and the cap at St. 
Andrews out of a pair of John Knox’s trousers, That trousers 
should be used in making graduation caps appealed to the mind of 
the President of the Edinburgh Royal College of Surgeons as a 
“ somewhat remarkable” fact. Seeing it occurred in the case of 
half the Scottish Universities, it is natural to ask if the practice 
was general. 


THE EXQUISITE RAMBLER 


Where trees hang soft upon the lane, 
And fields are green and sweet, 

The delicate airs come down like rain 
Upon my dusty feet. 


I slip beyond a broken stile, 
And wake the drowsy ground ; 

I wander many and many a mile 
Where never a path is found. 


The fragrant ways that poppies know, 
Where grass grows deep and free— 
These give the breath that I would blow: 
No hot highroad for me. 
JOHN MuRRAyY GIBBON. 


Away in San Francisco they are busy discussing the problem 
whether Americans or English speak the purest English. A 
writer in the Argosy thinks he closes the argument by declaring 
that Englishmen say “beah” for “beer” and “buttah” for 
“butter,” while Americans are certainly free’ from such lingual 
eccentricities. This recalls the pretty American fiction that every 
Englishman talks of “’appy ’ome” and “henlightened Hamerica.” 
The English dude out West as at home may talk of “ beah” and 
“buttah,” but no one else does. And is it not a fact that in this 
respect the English dude has for companion the typical Southern 
man of the United States who has in practice banished “r” from 
his alphabet? 


Some one notes that of the nine members of the new Prince 
Edward Island Ministry no fewer than five are Macs, while two of 
the remaining four are respectively a Farquharson and a Sinclair. 
If any one would realise the hold which the Macs have upon 
Canada, let him turn to Mr. Henry Morgan’s excellent volume, 
“The Canadian Men and Women of the Time,” and he will find 
that there are 231 of them. Just think of it! Two hundred 
and thirty-one Macs who are Ministers of the Crown, or mem- 
bers, or legislators, or mayors, or otherwise lifted up above their 
fellows. 


The discovery of a crannog or lake dwelling on the banks of 
the Clyde has much intense interest in scientific as well as in 
archeological circles. These crannoges are believed to have been 
at one time common in Scotland and in some Continental 
countries ; and there can be little doubt that in an age when fire- 
arms were undreamt of they formed a pretty secure refuge. 
Herodotus, describing them, says: “ Planks fitted on lofty piles 
are placed in the middle of the lake, with a narrow entrance from 
the mainland by a single bridge. . . . Every man has a hut on the 
planks, in which he dwells, with a trap-door closely fitted in the 
Planks, and leading down to the lake. They tie the young children 
with a cord round the ‘foot, fearing lest they should fall into the 
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lake beneath. To their horses and beasts of burden they give fish 
for fodder ; of which there is such an abundance that when a man 
has opened his trap-door, he lets down an empty basket by a cord 
into the lake, and, after waiting a short time, draws it up full of 
fish.” The newly-found crannog is a little east of Dumbarton 
Castle, near the hill fort of Dunbuie, discovered about two years 
ago, and ranked by archeological experts among the most valuable 
finds of recent years. Already a canoe of the grand type has been 
unearthed 37 feet long by 48 inches beam, dug out of a single tree ! 
The discovery of the crannog is due originally to Mr. W. A 
Donnelly, the well-known Scottish artist, who is an enthusiast in 
antiquarian research. 


Some weeks ago a story was told in THE OUTLOOK regarding 
a seal which was so charmed by music that it followed a boat up 
the Frith of Tay, and thereafter followed the musicians to their 
residence. According to a naturalist the seal really 7s fond of 
music, and is attracted by the sound of a musical instrument. A 
clergyman who lived in the Hebrides used often, it is said, to 
attract seals by playing on the flute. A few notes on that instru- 
ment while he was walking along the shore would, according to 
the story, bring a dozen of them within a few yards; and there 
they would swim with their heads above the water like so many 
black dogs, “delighted with the sound.” Another story is to the 
effect that when the bell of the little church of Hoy, in Orkney, 
rings on Sunday for service the seals come from all round about, 
attracted by the sound. It would make a nice artistic finish to 
this tale if it could be added that when the congregation start to 
sing the seals throng in at the church door. 


Invasion of England by Russia! One of the Russian Volunteer 
Fleet ships on its way up Channel on a voyage to Port Arthur 
with 700 or 800 troops, has had the misfortune to meet with a 
collision, and was forced to put into Dartmouth for repairs. 
Every day the troops are landed for marching exercise, and the 
sight of these well-set-up men in their peaked caps and loose 
white tunics marching along the Devonshire country roads with 
an officer at their head, and at the same time singing with a will 
and musically the choruses to some patriotic song sung by a 
soloist in the front ranks, is one of the sights of the town. 
Tourists have been seen during the past few days to stand aghast 
at the volume of music rising from some peaceful tree-clad valley, 
and the marvel has increased at sight of the soldiers of the Tsar 
of All the Russias. Have Russian soldiers ever before marched 
through any portion of England? 


Would any reader see Medizevalism in full swing, let him go to 
the shrine of St. Anne de Beaupre in Quebec province. La Presse 
of Montreal reports many miraculous cures: crutches and iron 
shoes and bandages thrown off by pilgrims as no longer needed, 
fill the corners of the church. Adds Za Presse: “But what 
touched the pilgrims most was the offering made by Miss Lamarche, 
a girl of twenty-one, who obtained a perfect cure from St. Anne 
nine years ago. Since that time she goes every year to return 
thanks and to promise that at the end of the nine years she would 
accomplish the promise she made in order to obtain the cure. 
During the consecration of the great wonder-worker, Miss 
Lamarche cut off a magnificent head of hair, which she left at the 
foot of the saint. The demonstration threw the pilgrims into 
admiration and fervour. Most of them even shed tears. All,” adds 
La Presse, “ profited by the good example and learned that St. Anne 
is generous to those who are generous in sacrifice.” 


In this month’s Aow/ledge Mr. Walter Maunder states his 
views as to the nature of sun spots. He says: “To my own 
mind a sun spot appears a region of upheaval—an upheaval which 
results in a breach in the glowing shell we call the photosphere, 
and a smaller breach in the less brilliant shell below it which 
forms the penumbrz of spots. I regard the photosphere in the 
neighbourhood of a spot, the penumbra; and the umbra, as pro- 
bably all convex to the general level of the sun’s surface ; 
the amount of convexity probably varies immensely in different 
spots.” 








FINANCE 


THE TSAR AND THE CITY 


Count Movuravierr’s remarkable manifesto is, we must 
assume, issued in all sincerity. Nevertheless, it strikes 
business men as curious that a proposal for a general dis- 
armament, or, at any rate, a reduction of the excessive 
military preparations, should come from one of the greatest 
autocrats on the face of the earth, and one commanding 
an army which, including reserves, is said to largely ex- 
ceed in number the combined armies of such great Powers 
as those of Austriaand France. It is also noteworthy that 
the proposals are not regarded as dictated by a desire to 
get rid of the intolerable burden of an excessive military 
expenditure. Though Russia does not grant her popu- 
lation that freedom of thought and that freedom 
of action which is enjoyed by enlightened nations, she 
is nevertheless endued with vast resources, and 
with—perhaps, what is more important—remarkably 
shrewd financial advisers. It may possibly be news 
to some of our readers to learn that the cash re- 
sources of Russia, as represented by her bullion reserves, 
are greater than those of any other Power. In the event 
of aserious and prolonged war, it would be idle to com- 
pare the chances of Russia with those of several other 
civilised countries ; but it cannot be denied that, so far as 
regards actual resources, both in flesh and blood and in 
hard cash, she occupies a favourable position. We assume 
that in putting forth the peace proposals the Tsar has 
been moved by the best instincts of his heart. Whether 
his proposals are politically feasible is open, of course, to 
question ; but here we must note the manner in which the 
proposals have been regarded in financial circles. 

In the City, as well as in the West End, the announce- 
ment was received with a feeling of amazement, and we 
doubt whether the manifesto is in all its bearings yet 
thoroughly understood. The effect upon public securities 
has, so far, been slight. Russian Four per Cents, which 
we may take as the standard of Russian credit, have, 
indeed, rather given way since the manifesto was issued. 
On the first announcement foreign Government securities 
hardened perceptibly. It was recognised that the dis- 
cussion of any proposal for a curtailment of naval and 
military forces was likely to meet with much divergence 
of opinion, and to disclose difficulties which might well-nigh 
be insurmountable ; but it was equally recognised that such 
a proposal, coming from so high a quarter, would un- 
doubtedly direct the attention of Europe—and by Europe 
we mean the most enlightened forces—to the evils of the 
present state of affairs, and to the incalculable dangers 
involved in the continuance of the present policy. Weare 
afraid that the improvement which took place in the value 
of many foreign Government securities was one of senti- 
ment only. The burden of the military expenditure is so 
great that any proposal designed to bring some relief 
would be hailed in financial circles with satisfaction. It 
has long been recognised that yearly expanding battalions 
and the increased expenditure called for by the progress 
of military science were becoming intolerable, and it has 
been difficult to see any means of relief except by the actual 
outbreak of those hostilities which this military expendi- 
ture was designed to prevent, but to which per se it has 
been a great incentive. It will be readily recognised, 
therefore, that, on the first blush, the Tsar’s manifesto 
caused a feeling of relief in financial circles. The present 


high prices of Government securities, whether we take 
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Russian: Four per Cents, French Three and a Half 
per Cents, German Three per Cents, or British Two and 
Three Quarter per Cents, is not due to any general feel. 
ing of confidence in the maintenance of peace. They are 
rather the result of the low value of money. 

To men of finance the proposals of the Tsar appear 
impracticable the more they are considered. Capitalists 
and financiers are not supposed to follow closely the 
intricacies of international politics, nor do they attempt to 
do so; but the London Stock Exchange and the Con- 
tinental bourses do, nevertheless, indirectly and very 
quickly, reflect the tendencies of opinion in high quarters, 
On the publication of the Tsar’s manifesto markets 
strengthened both at home and abroad, but since then 
there has been some reaction, especially in Continental 
securities. In considering the prospects of any satis. 
factory result likely to arise from the proposed conference, 
one’s mind naturally at once turns to the position of 
France. In Paris, which, after London, is the most im- 
portant financial centre of the world, the Tsar’s proposals 
are not regarded, after mature consideration, with so 
much enthusiasm; not because they are in themselves 
unworthy of confidence, but because they appear to have 
been dictated without any previous consultation with the 
French Government. This is regarded as placing a strain 
upon the Franco-Russian alliance. Now the alliance 
between Russia and France has been regarded by many as 
one of the safeguards for the maintenance of peace, and 
any weakening of this alliance is therefore inimical to the 
maintenance of peace. Of all nations suffering from the 
growing burden of naval and military expenditure, Great 
Britain is undoubtedly the best able to bear the burden. 
It is lightest from the financial point of view, and it does 
not cost this country so much in the withdrawal from 
industrial enterprise of so many toilers of the land and 
industrial units. Granted this, it naturally follows that 
general disarmament would be beneficial, not only to the 
various governments by lightening the incubus upon the 
finances of the State and by relieving individual taxation, 
but also in greatly enriching the various countries by 
increasing the number of units upon whom the State could 
rely for the natural development of industrial and agrti- 
cultural enterprises. This satisfactory result would be 
most perceptible among the Continental Powers, and it isa 
question whether British industries would not suffer from 
the greater vitality of Continental competition. 

But this reflection of City opinion is after all largely 
academic, for the general view in the City undoubtedly is 
that the proposal is utopian. We do not in this column 
discuss such questions as the settlement of Alsace Lorraine, 
or the necessity of a big navy for the protection of our 
Colonies. These are political questions. The financial 
and economic phase of the subject is undoubtedly 
important, but it is not one, so far as we can gather, that 
has yet arisen for consideration from a practical point of 
view. 


AN IMPENDING BANK AMALGAMATION 


RuMOUR has been rife this week in the City that two important 
joint-stock banks are to join their forces. No authentic informa- 
tion has so far been vouchsafed, but there is good foundation for 
the reports. One of the banks spoken of is an important insti- 
tution confining its business entirely to the Metropolis. We refer 
to the City Bank, Limited, which dates back to 1855, and which 
was registered as a Limited Company in 1880, The London and 
Midland is the one generally credited as likely to be amalgamated 
with the City Bank. Regret has been expressed that information 
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should have been allowed to leak out prematurely. It is difficult 
to keep these matters quiet, however, when the prospect of their 
consummation leads to an unusually active business on the Stock 
Exchange in the shares of the Company. The City Bank shares 
have this week been exceptionally active, and they have been 
steadily rising. Early in the year they were down to 19, and this 
week they have been bought up to 24}. 

The highest price touched during recent years was in 1890, 
when the shares changed hands at 243, and in 1891, when they 
were dealt in at 24}. In those years dividends were paid at the 
rate of 11 per cent. per annum. The explanation of this dividend 
was understood to be a desire at head-quarters to raise the bank 
from a Io per cent. to a 12 per cent. dividend basis. It turned out 
to have been a mistake, for subsequently the dividend came down, 
until for four successive half years the distribution was at the rate 
of 8 per cent. only, and in 1894 the shares were down to 16}. 
There were, however, some exceptional circumstances to partly 
account for the fall in the price of the shares, besides the reduced 
dividend. We believe that at the time some 800 or 900 shares had 
to be realised in connection with the modification of a trust, and 
about the same time also upwards of 150 shares had to be dis- 
posed of on account of a deceased shareholder. It is inferred 
from the rise in the shares of the City Bank that the terms will be 
favourable to shareholders in that institution. Rumour, indeed, 
says that one London and Midland share quoted at 53 is‘to be 
given for two City Bank shares. 


THE NEWFOUNDLAND FISH INDUSTRIES, 
LIMITED 


THE prospectus of the Newfoundland Fish Industries, Limited, 
which has just been issued, reads well. There are one or 
two features open to criticism, but the prospectus has several 
attractive points. We observe that it is promoted by a Syndicate 
registered less than six months ago, and who are re-selling the 
business at a profit, which is not disclosed. The purchase con- 
sideration is £180,000, of which £30,000 must be, and £100,000 
may be, in cash. We also observe that the prospectus contains 
the unsatisfactory “waiver” clause. From the documentary evi- 
dence supplied there seems to be great scope for a genuine indus- 
trial enterprise of an exceedingly profitable character. In the 
absence of any inside knowledge, the investor must be guided 
largely by the general character of the prospectus. Some good 
names are associated with the venture ; the Company is brought 
out with the approval of the Newfoundland Government ; one of the 
members of the local board of management is a nominee of the 
Government ; and the Government have shown their sympathy 
with the undertaking by offering a guarantee for five years of 
£1,500 per annum. We may state that the total capital of the 
concern is a quarter of a million, in 180,000 Ordinary shares and 
70,000 Six per Cent. Cumulative Preference shares of £1 each. 
The present issue to the public consists of 100,000 Ordinary 
shares and 60,000 Preference shares. The Government’s guarantee 
is itself sufficient to pay 2} per cent. upon the Preference shares, 
but it is not expected that there will be any need to rely upon the 
guarantee, The obligatory cash payments and £30,000 working 
capital having been arranged for, the allotment is assured. 
Assuming that the enterprise is not over-capitalised, and it does 
not appear to be so if the estimates of profit are not far too 
Sanguine, it is to be hoped that the Company will meet with success, 
hot only for the sake of the promoters, but also for the shareholders 
and for the sake of the Newfoundland Government. Capital is 
undoubtedly once more showing a disposition to flow into 
Newfoundland, and we would rather see it invested in dond fide 
industrial undertakings than in loans to the Government. 


THE MONETARY OUTLOOK 


Writing a month ago on the outlook in the Money Market, we 
remarked that although there were indications of an improvement 
in discount rates, there were few signs of a reduction in the float- 
ing credits of the market. Since then discount rates have not, till 
the last day or two, responded as had been hoped ; but the market 
credits have been steadily declining throughout the month, and 
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this week there has been a decided change in the position, both 
as regards short loans and bill rates. A decrease of several 
millions in the Bank’s portfolio has reduced bankers’ balances, 
and this week fully a million and a half went into the Bank of 
England in payment for the Treasury bills; whilst the long- 
expected but long-deferred drain of gold to America appears to 
have commenced in earnest. At any rate, gold to the amount of 
nearly half a million has been bought in the open market this 
week for export to New York. Gold is being shipped direct from 
Australia to San Francisco ; in the London bullion market shippers 
to New York are offering better prices to secure any available 
amounts ; and we should not be surprised to see an early with- 
drawal of Eagles from the Bank of England. 


THE WEST AUSTRALIAN LOAN 


On July 30 we stated that as applications for the new Western 
Australia Three per Cent. loan of a million had only reached 
£550,000, the balance of £450,000 had been withdrawn. We have 
now pleasure in stating on authority that this balance of £450,000 
has been taken up. 


THE CITY AND THE PUBLIC 


In the National Review for September Mr. W. R. Lawson has an 
entertaining and enlightening article on a subject which has engaged much 
attention in our columns. His article is entitled ‘*‘ Company Promoting 2 
la mode,” and concludes thus :— 


‘*To be quite candid, the British public, taken as a whole, do not 
show to advantage in the City. . With all their innocence, they are 
but ‘indifferent honest’ on that side of their character. They in- 
clude a very numerous class of people with a little money, who are 
always on the look-out for more. Either they go for big dividends, 
ignoring the risk that attends them, or they worry their brokers 
to put them into ‘something that is sure to rise.’ When a Hooley 
comes along, with his retinue of directors in coronets and City 
editors in gold chains, he captures them wholesale. Not because 
they are so innocent and unsophisticated, but because there is 
money-making in the air, and the sight is too fascinating for them. 
To them the Hooley of the day is a Monte Cristo throwing bags of 
sovereigns to the crowd ; and if one falls at their feet why should they not 
pick it up? Under present conditions, rank, reputation, social position, 
intellect, and even religion itself play the lackey to the financial conjurer. 
He has only to make a grand coup and be hailed in the society papers as 
the latest arrived of the nine-day millionaires, and every purse as well as 
every door is flung open to him. While he remains in the City it can 
look after him and keep him in his place. It is when he migrates to 
Mayfair, and is lionised in clubs and drawing-rooms, that the costly 
tragedy of his career begins. West-End people, peers, bishops, bankers, 
and politicians seem to be all alike incapable of distinguishing hocus-pocus 
finance from the real thing. They prefer the hocus-pocus which naturally 
drifts towards them, and, at every new exposure, intensifies their prejudice 
against the City. 

‘‘Doubtless the City has sins enough to answer for, and it contains 
many undesirable citizens, company promoters, and what not. It is by 
no means guilty, however, of all that is laid to its charge during the 
periodical agitations raised against it when plungers like Mr. Hooley come 
to grief. The promoting fraternity would have a poor life if they depended 
entirely on what they could reap within the City bounds. Mr. Hooley 
said frankly and truly in his examination that London contributes a very 
small percentage of the subscriptions to new companies—not a tithe, in 
fact, of what comes from the provinces. Its share in the Dunlop and 
Bovril reorganisations was particularly small, and its losses through 
them are less than those of some third class provincial towns. Its 
greater intelligence and calmer temperament enabled it to resist 
the glamour which dazzled the provinces. There may have been 
another safeguard for it in its stronger sense of honesty. It has 
seen the Hooley game played over and over again, with variations, till 
the trick of it has become stale. It is too old a bird to be caught by ‘ front 
pages,’ no matter how they may blaze with dukes and earls. It knows 
all the dodges of ‘ making a market’ and working up bogus premiums.” 


CANADIAN PACIFIC ROUTES 
DELIGHTFUL IN ALL SEASONS. 
Japan; China; Australia; New Zealand ; Hawaii; Round the World. 


For Berths or Free Descriptive Pamphlets apply CANADIAN Pactric Rattway Office 
67 and 68 King William Street, E.C., or 30 Cockspur Street, S.W. 
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VIEWS AND REVIEWS 
THE REV. JOHN MITFORD AND THE GAME 


Wen, in 1833, the ‘‘ Young Cricketer’s Tutor” appeared 
it was reviewed in the Gentleman's Magazine in two long 
and glowing articles by a writer who, it was clear, knew 
and loved the game almost as well as Nyren himself. He 
did not make such noble sentences, he had not Nyren’s 
capacity for the phrase, but he proved himself a man 
worthy to take the book in hand and embroider it. His 
articles constituted a fantasia on the original ; they were 
not criticism so much as eulogy and gloss. They added 
to the book so sensibly that they ought to be bound up 
with it as appendix. ‘‘All is vanity but cricket,” wrote 
this ardent critic ; and, reading on, one finds that he had, 
in the fulness of his joy in the game, made a pilgrimage 
to William Beldham, at Farnham, to press his lips upon 
Silver Billy’s bat (‘‘ Reader! believe me, I trembled when 
I touched it”); had listened of nights to the great Fennex, 
once an All-England man, a single-wicket champion, and 
the first to run out to meet the ball ; and could write thus 
of David Harris :— 


A good cricketer, like a good orator, must be an honest 
man ; but what are orators compared to the men of cricket? 
There have been a hundred, a thousand, orators ; there never 
was but one David Harris. Many men can make good 
speeches, but few can deliver a good ball. Many men can 
throw down a strong enemy, but Harris could overthrow the 
strongest wicket. Cicero once undermined the conspiracy of 
Catiline ; and Harris once laid prostrate even the stumps of 
Beldham. 


The articles were not signed, but the description of Fennex 
in his old age tells us that the writer was the Rev. John 
Mitford (1781-1859), Vicar of Benhall, in Suffolk, editor 
of Aldine Poets, and, from 1834 until 1850, ‘‘ Sylvanus 
Urban.” 

Mr. Mitford was himself a cricketer, but we know not 
where he played. I have looked through Bentley’s scores 
in vain for his name, although in 1815 a C. Mitford, play- 
ing for Epsom against Middlesex, made 45, and a Captain 
Mitford was included in Mr. Ward’s side against Lord 
Frederick Beauclerk’s in 1817. (In that match, by the 
way, Beldham made 4 and 43, and Lambert 78 and 30.) 
Yet there is no doubt that Mr. Mitford knew the game 
from within. That much is implied in his writings, and 
there is—both as testimony to this, and to the authorship 
of the Gentleman’s Magazine articles—Mr. Pycroft’s account 
in ‘*Oxford Memories” of the meeting with William 
Fennex. Mr. Mitford anda friend were one evening at 
practice when a hale old man of between fifty and sixty 
stopped to watch, and, leaning on his stick, bent upon 
them that critical gaze which belongs alone to those that 
know. Mr. Mitford remarked to him that his look sug- 
gested that he might have played a little in his day. 
Fennex, for Fennex it was, replied by taking the ball and 
‘‘rattling down the stumps,” subsequently enlarging on 
the merits of underhand bowling. Henceforward, for 
some years, the two men were to be friends, and Fennex 
was to talk, and Mr. Mitfordtolisten andrecord. A place 
for the old hero was found, nominally as gardener, in the 
garden at Benhall, and on the lawn or in the shrubbery 
by day, and over his grog of an evening he would play 
his matches over again, ‘‘ handle his stick, and show how 
games were won,” with Mr. Mitford a delighted listener. 
Cricketers had their patrons in those days ; did not Fennex’s 
old comrade Lumpy enjoy the freedom of the Earl of 
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Tankerville’s kitchen? Mr. Mitford’s garden, apart from 
the advantages dispensed by old Fennex, must have been 
a kindly spot. Lamb wrote to Bernard Barton, the Wood. 
bridge poet, and a friend of the vicar of Benhall, ‘ Your 
description of Mr. Mitford's place makes me long for q 
pippin and some caraways, anda cup of sack in his orchard 
when the sweets of the night come in.” Yet had Lamb 
ever accepted an invitation to Benhall, we can fancy hig 
dismay as the conversation kept solely to bats and balls, 

In the review in the Gentleman's Magasine Mr. Mitford 
gave a picture of one of these ‘‘ Noctes” :— 


Peep through the shutters of my snug parlour and behold 
me andenvy. There is the small oak table (it is now nine), 
with the pint of Geneva and the jug of hot water, and the snuff. 
box smiling on it. One cricket bat, the practice one, lies on 
the small horse-hair sofa, as occasionally necessary for exem- 
plifications, and Harry Bentley’s volume of the matches js 
open beside it. Do you see him—the master of the field? 
There he sits, mark his animation, his gesture! he is telling 
of a catch made above fifty years since, and the ball is again 
in the air. He was taken instantly up to the Duchess of 
Rutland, of whose side he was, and she made a handicap of 
six guineas for him. She won hundreds by it. How my heart 
throbs, and my eyes glisten, and in what fearful suspense } 
sit, when he calls to life the ghost of a magnificent hit, fresh 
as the life, though half a century has intervened! I see the ball 
running at Moulsey Hirst, that fetched ten runs off Beldham's 
bat in 1787, as plainly as if it were in my own field. . . . Mid 
night sounds in vain. Politics, scandal, Tories, Whigs, my 
Lord Grey, and the Bishop of Peterborough, and the last story 
about the Maids of Honour, and Lady Farquhar’s splendid 
breakfast, and the unknown tongues, all solicit attention ip 
vain ; they seem as nothing, idle all and without interest ; one 
wonders how the world can trouble itself about such toys. We 
fill the tumblers anew ; and for the hundredth time I ask: 
What was young Small’s favourite hit? How did John Wells 
get his runs? Behold the advantage, ye parents, of bringing 
up your sons (why not your daughters ?) to the love of subjects 
which cannot be exhausted, which never tire. 


These were the ‘‘sweets of the night” indeed! A map 
thus primed and exhilarated ought to write well of cricket 
Yet, alack! all things have an end, and, owing to some 
mischance of which we can know nothing, Fennex left his 
patron and his repose. He died, says Mr. Pycroft, at the 
age of eighty, in 1839, in a Middlesex workhouse. As 
All-England man, and the tutor of Fuller Pilch, dying ina 
workhouse! 

What Nyren was to Cowden Clarke, Fennex, Nyren’s 
contemporary, was to Mr. Mitford, but with the difference 
that Fennex, though a finer cricketer than Nyren, had not 
Nyren’s historical genius, and Mr. Mitford brought to 
his conversations with Fennex more enthusiasm for cricket 
than Cowden Clarke ever knew. Mr. Mitford was ao 
amateur of the game: Cowden Clarke was a faithful 
reporter of another man’s words. The result was that 
Nyren has done more for literature than Fennex. Mf. 
Mitford failed to make literature for the same reason that 
so many men with the best intentions and the best sym- 
pathy have failed: he was too literary. In Nyren’s book 
cricket is treated as by a simple cricketer with an ul 
conscious gift of words. In Mr. Mitford’s articles cricket 
is treated as by a cultured cricketer with a conscious 
admiration for Elia. But the result is very stimulating, 
none the less. 

Mr. Mitford had decided views on the game. He 
would have all matches begin at ten-—‘‘the old hour, 
before modern fashion and indolence had superseded 
it”; and he was impatient, or he affected to be, of 
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other duties interfering with a man’s play. Writing 
of Searle, the brother-in-law of Saunders, he said— 
this was in 1833 :—‘‘ He has played but little lately, 
having engagements in business which he will not 
(why will he not ?) neglect.” Why will they not, indeed, 
these preoccupied cricketers?—Mr. Lyttelton and Mr. 
Steel, Mr. Patterson and Mr. Hewett? Again, the vicar 
of Benhall, in Suffolk, was properly incensed against the 
Reverend Mr. Knatchbull, a parson in the next county, 
for preferring his cure of souls to the game. ‘‘ We hope 
and trust,” wrote Mr. Mitford, ‘‘that his professional 
engagements in Norfolk will never detain the reverend 
gentleman from the classical ground of Marylebourn. A 
curate can easily supply his place in the church, but who 
is to supply it in the field? . . . . He ought to have the 


‘fiving of St. John’s Wood, where he could play and preach 


alternately.” So one might write of Mr. Rashleigh to-day. 
This intolerance of outside duty shows the true spirit. 
Apparently the cloth did not weigh too heavily on Mr. 
Mitford himself: Lamb wrote of him to Barton—‘‘I am 
sure he is a good fellow, tho’ I made a serious Yorkshire 
lad stare when I said he was a clergyman. He is a 
pleasant layman spoiled.” 

Mr. Mitford made a little manuscript book of the 
Fennex conversations, and this he gave to Mr. Pycroft, 
who based the anecdotal part of his ‘‘ Cricket Field” upon 
it, But itis certain that Mr. Pycroft used only a small 
portion, and that not in Mr. Mitford’s words, but in his 
own. Where is the MS. now? One would like, if it 
exists, a glance at the document as Mr. Mitford wrote it. 
And in the memoir of Mr. Mitford in the ‘ Dictionary of 
National Biography ” there are hints of newspaper articles 
which he made from the memories of Fennex, that one 
also would like to see. Some day I must hunt for them. 
For the present the Gentleman's Magazine review and 
Mr. Pycroft’s ‘‘ Cricket Field” contain all the cricketing 
Mitford that is accessible. In his commonplace books, 
of which the British Museum possesses some score, the 
game finds no corner; all is, instead, anecdotage, and 
extrenrely good anecdotage too. Particularly is it rich in 
the sayings of Rogers, whom Mitford knew well, and 
there is a rich store of Walpoliana. , 

E. V. Lucas. 


REVIEWS 


BROWNING AND GOOD INTENTIONS 


“Studies of the Mind and Art of Robert Browning.” By James 
Fotheringham. Third edition revised and enlarged, London : 
Horace Marshall & Son. 7s. 6d. 


“MR. STEVENSON’s books are not for the shelf, they are for the 
hand,” remarks Mr. Barrie when describing how Margaret Ogilvy 
was bewitched, in spite of herself, by the author of “Treasure 
Island.” We congratulate Mr. Fotheringham upon reaching a 
third edition ; his work has, therefore, presumably found its way 
into the hands of a number of readers whom it has doubtless 
helped ; but, for our own part, we confess that it has for years 
slumbered undisturbed upon a shelf of books from which, as 
Stevenson would say, no “tooth” was missing. ‘Studies in the 
Poetry of Robert Browning,” the outcome of “lectures read to 
literary societies and classes,” appeared in 1887 ; it was reissued in 
1888, somewhat enlarged ; it now reappears, with “new chapters ” 
and “ many additions,” as “ Studies of the Mind and Art of Robert 
Browning.” Professor Dowden long ago wrote on the “ mind and 
art” of Shakespeare, and Stopford Brooke has recently dealt with 
Browning’s contemporary, Tennyson. Comparison with either 
does not flatter Mr. Fotheringham. It is as when, in Spenser's 
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poem, the two Florimells stood face to face, she who was compact 
of snow and wax shrank and melted beside the living form. 
Not that Mr. Fotheringham’s work is without merit and utility. 
We admire his devotion to his subject, but we cannot allow that he 
is master of it ; the “Studies” show signs of somewhat wide 
general reading, but there is little special knowledge or insight ; of 
original research there is none. The survey of the poems is still 
incomplete, portions are inexact, the book is scrappy and far 
too wordy. Thackeray, when a home-sick lad, wrote from school 
to his mother, “ There are 370 boys, / wish there were only 369.” 
There are some 600 pages in Mr. Fotheringham’s book : half that 
number would suffice. 

In several respects the style of the work is distinctly improved. 
The distracting italics of the first edition have vanished ; the too fre- 
quent “I” has becomea more modest “we.” But inverted commas 
are still used rather needlessly, while Professor Bain might find mat- 
ter for discussion in the use of “that” asarelative, and Dr. Abbott 
might point out the danger of the ambiguous use of the little word 
“it.” The mode of expression is, at times, misleading. Browning 
was hardly buried, in 1889, “beside Tennyson” (p. 41), for the latter 
poet was not then dead. Similarly, from what is said on p. 35, 
confusion might arise as to the date of the engagment to Miss 
Barrett. 

We have said that Mr. Fotheringham is wordy. Witness the 
following (p. 137) ; it occurs, by the way, just after several references 
to that “fine writer,” Mr. Walter Pater! “What is to be said? 
Two things, I take it [are to be said], speaking from our present 
standpoint, of course. [From that standpoint we say, then, two 
things are to be said.]” Sixteen words out of thirty-three are evi- 
dently useless, and the instance is typical. Inelegant and even 
ungrammatical expressions are somewhat frequent—e.g., the “put 
up” and “unfit” on p. 460 when speaking of “ Count Gismond.” 
But we have only space for one other example, the humour of 
which is evidently unconscious. That the familiar “ Ride from 
Ghent to Aix” was composed at sea during the poet’s first voyage to 
Italy, in 1838, is well known ; it has usually been supposed that it 
was pencilled upon the cover of a book which he rested on his knee. 
Mr. Fotheringham is more imaginative : “It was done at sea, in 
still [? rough] waters, Aanging over the side of the ship.” We have 
frequently observed fellow-passengers in this extremely suggestive 
attitude ; but who thought they were composing poetry ? 

Much of the matter of the volume is, to an extent, helpful ; 
much is commonplace. ‘The chapters on Art, Music, and the 
Drama, for instance, reveal little special knowledge, and the con- 
cluding portion of the last practically repeats what had been said 
on pp. 66-9. The analyses of the poems are at times inexact. 
In “Pippa Passes,” the: bishop is not to be at the “duomo” 
(p. 167) that evening’; Pippa is not the child of the recently- 
deceased brother of the bishop (p. 169), but of an elder brother, 
dead some fifteen years; Kate, the Queen, does not “love” the 
page boy (p. 168). Does Mr. Fotheringham know Catherine 
Cornaro’s story ? 

One who speaks of Browning’s mind and art should surely 
know more about what that mind fed upon, so as to judge the 
better of the art shown in its use. Has Mr. Fotheringham con- 
sulted the chronicles upon which “Sordello” is based? As one 
who has read most of these, we can assure him that Sismondi is, 
from the Browning point of view, a wholly inadequate authority. 
Of “La Saisiaz” it is truly said that the argument is “ put 
modestly and kept deliberately in a low key” ; does Mr. Fothering- 
ham know why? Is he familiar with the “Symposium” which 
really suggested the poem, and largely influenced its form? We 
ask these questions simply because they indicate the rather obvious 
character of the “Studies.” Even when at their best, they never 
get to the bottom of things. References, for instance, are several 
times rightly made to the Elizabethan:character of much of 
Browning’s work, yet this fruitful theme is never developed ; 
indeed it is practically omitted when dealing with the literary 
relations of the poet, while a truly ludicrous prominence is 
assigned to Keats. Browning, we are told (pp. 59-60), “ found 
first in the poetry of Keats” “the love of things Greek and the 
power to enter into them, the sympathy with Medieval and 
Renaissance things, and a keen passion for art.’ We were not 
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aware that Browning was the son of Keats : but we do know a little 
poem beginning :— 

My Father was a scholar and knew Greek. 

When I was five years old I asked him once 

‘* What do you read about ?” ‘‘ The siege of Troy.” 

‘¢ What is a siege, and what is Troy?”? Whereat 

He piled up chairs and tables for a town, 

Set me a-top for Priam— 


and by the aid of cat and dog, pony and page-boy, the child was 
taught “who was who and what was what” ; and, moreover, he 
seems to have had some “ power to enter into” this Greek “ thing,” 
for Troy siege became a favourite game for years—a “huge 
delight,” he terms it. Browning’s father was also a connoisseur 
of art, and was steeped in the curious lore of the Middle Agés ; 
and, if space allowed, we should be glad to tell Mr. Fotheringham, 
as the poet’s sister has told us, somewhat of the medizeval tales 
the children heard from their father’s lips. 

We can hardly, therefore, acknowledge the author of these 
“ Studies” as an authority ; ner, much as we admire Browning’s 
poetry, can we bow to Mr. Fotheringham’s criticism. For ex- 
ample, we read (pp. 72-3):—‘“Is it possible to represent the 
‘souls’ of men? .. . . To do what Shakespeare did asked genius 
enough ; but this seems a higher claim and a harder task. Let 
it, then, be frankly said that we make no deep mystery of the 
matter. If it be done, it is done within the laws and by the means 
of art. And how? It is done from the new point of view and 
with the new field of vision, as Shakespeare did his work from 
the older standpoint ....and so “he man is given with an 
intimacy and truth no drama dare use or could reach by its proper 
means.” 

Shakespeare had “genius enough”! What had Mr. Fother- 
ingham when he wrote the above ? 


CERAMICS 


“ Bow, Chelsea, and Derby Porcelain.” By William Bemrose. 
1 vol. London: Bemrose & Sons. 255. 

* The Ceramics of Swansea and Nantgarw.” By W. Turner. 1 vol. 
London: Bemrose & Sons. 


THE passion for old china seems to be as old as china itself! 
Almost everybody is a collector nowadays, if only to a small 
extent. In the vast majority of cases it is simply a matter of 
furniture and decoration, for to fill one’s cabinets with the real 
stuff is a natural ambition of the well-to-do. But there is yet a 
large class of persons with a general interest in the subject, the 
expression of which is limited to the appreciation of specimens 
wherever they may te seen. The subject, too, has its humorous 
side, and in this respect ceramic works differ from equally serious 
works in other departments of learning. Even the grave Chaffers 
is partial to an occasional anecdote, which blends uncommonly 
well with the sober atmosphere of his monumental composition. 
The two books before us have likewise such lighter elements, more 
notably so Mr. Turner’s work, which is quite genial in tone and 
manner. Both are primarily works of investigation, though the 
art aspect of the subject is fully dealt with. 

It is often contended that the potter’s art has little significance 
purely as art. With this view we cannot agree. Of course ceramic 
products (of the highest type) are not as individual and personal 
as great pictures, statues, and musical compositions. It is not 
recorded that any potter was ever inspired to express in 
porcelain the overglooming tragedy of his spirit as, according to 
most of the annotated programmes of St. James’s Hall concerts, 
the great masters expressed theirs in music under the stern parental 
frown when wooing the daughters of the Philistines! Yet as 
applied art it has a character and development of its own, and a 
distinct documentary value in the history of civilisation. Moreover, 
involving, as it does, beauty of material, of form, and of decoration, 
it certainly offers as fine a field as any for the operation of genuine 
artistic gift. Modellers and painters of absolutely first-rate ability 
were employed at the more celebrated potteries, and vast numbers 
of specimens may be referred by the expert to the exact artists 
responsible for them. It is, therefore, necessary for the student 
who wishes to be able to effect such identification—which, more- 
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over, has its application on the commercial side—to make himself 
well acquainted with the histories of the various potteries, and with 
the smallest details of their working. 

At first sight such detail—and, following the tradition of ceramic 
investigation, both Mr. Turner and Mr. Bemrose seize on the 
minutest—may appear trivial. But the serious collector well knows 
that no piece of information is so small but what it will help to 
throw light on the authenticity of specimens, clear up moot points, 
and dispose of the claim of whole groups of objects and of particular 
marks to be referred to this or that pottery. A great many works 
on ceramic are purely scientific, and it is quite in the scientific 
spirit that modern ceramic investigators set to work, setting afoot 
local inquiries among octogenarians whose fathers were engaged in 
the local industry, and searching for every scrap of available records 
—trade documents, carelessly scribbled memoranda, old work. 
books, advertisements in contemporary newspapers. Excavations 
on the sites of old potteries have frequently yielded rich harvests— 


mostly fragmentary, but sufficient to solve many “problems of - 


paste and decoration.” 

Though every scrap of fresh information unearthed will always 
be read eagerly by the collector and the serious student, who can 
never be too well armed, yet the detailed history of the potteries 
has a charm of its own for the general reader, for therein is much 
humanity. Why does not some novelist rebuild for us one of these 
early potteries and set its furnaces glowing, its modellers and 
painters plying their well-beloved art, its master anxiously experi- 
menting with pastes in wonder that whole kilns of splendidly 
modelled material should melt into a shapeless mass? This, of 
course, in the days of soft paste, before the secret of the true fire- 
resisting clay, preserved at Dresden by means of dumb workmen, 
had got known throughout Europe. 

Returning to the technical importance of such books as these, 
we believe that the extent to which spurious porcelain inundates 
the market is not yet adequately realised. Fifty years’ ago the 
number of fraudulent specimens in circulation were known to be 
overwhelming, yet during all that time the output of potteries that 
ceased to exist a hundred years ago has been incessant. The 
earlier frauds—for many are undoubtedly imitations of great 
ability—have acquired a tone that renders it trebly difficult to 
detect them. Yet this state of affairs is not to be wondered at. 
The Americans have for years upon years been taking great 
quantities of old porcelain away from Europe, the Colonists are 
large buyers, and every well-to-do person at home has sought to 
possess “ genuine” examples. The prices are always high, and 
in some instances perfectly fabulous. The natural result is, that 
the most carefully selected collections are not entirely beyond 
suspicion, and it is certain that many of our museums have a per- 
centage of spurious examples. The dealer is not always a rogue— 
though he is very often. He is as often victimised as victimising. 
To collect porcelain, one cannot know too much, and, therefore, 
these books issued by Messrs. Bemrose are of real practical value. 
They are certainly very thoroughand painstaking. Mr. Turner’s book 
on the Ceramics of Swansea and Nantgarw covers much wider ground 
than it purports, since, in aiming at exhaustiveness, it goes into the 
question of the composition of pastes and glazes, and deals to 
some extent with general European ceramics. The appendix of 
porcelain recipes is a most serviceable section, and the collotype 
illustrations, many beautifully coloured, have all been selected 
with the view of exhibiting the characteristics of the individual 
painters employed, so that genuine examples of their work may be 
recognised after careful study of these reproductions. Altogether 
this is a most admirable book, with an exhaustive. bibliography 
and an able chapter dealing with the marks found on the ware. 
Mr. Bemrose’s book on Bow, Derby, and Chelsea is an example, 
perhaps, of more rigorous specialism than Mr. Turner's. Alt 
possible light is thrown on the history of these early English 
potteries, the investigation, much of which is original, being 
strictly concentrated on the set subject-matter. Mr. Bemrose has: 
been helped by additional old deeds and documents that have 
come into his hands, with the result that many objects definitely 
classified need entire re-classification. Some of the full-page 
collotypes of china groups are exquisite, and the book itself is, of 
course, an indispensable addition to the Ceramic Library. 
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- A CATHOLIC HYMN-BOOK 


“Arundel Hymns.” Chosen and Edited by Henry Duke of 
Norfolk and Charles T. Gatty, F.S.A. London: Boosey & 
Co. Is. 


Tuis short collection is issued as a sample of a larger work of 
Catholic Hymns and Spiritual Praises, and the editors state that 
“by sending out some experimental portions . . . they hope to 
ascertain if the hymns commend themselves to those for whom 
they are intended.” The work may therefore be regarded as a 
ballon @essai, but the last clause of the sentence quoted seems 
unnecessary when read beside the Apostolic Blessing of the Holy 
Father himself and the ¢primatur of Cardinal Vaughan. The 
Roman Catholic Church in England has not any tradition in 
musical (gvé hymnal) matters, and, rich as it is in the texts of 
hymns by such great writers as Newman and Faber, it has been 
without a great Catholic composer to set them to music. Such 
settings as exist have been made, for the most part, by non- 
Catholics, and “ Hymns Ancient and Modern” have done service 
at many a “ Benediction ” for the “ O Salutaris” and the “ Tantum 
Ergo.” Here, at last, is an attempt to issue an authoritative col- 
lection of English Hymns, and while the editors have devoted 
much zeal to search for old melodies associated with certain 
ecclesiastical zd¢ées fixes, from a musical point of view, certain tunes 
in the present selection seem scarcely distinguished enough to war- 
rant their inclusion. To dovetail a plain-chant melody of the “Ave 
Maris Stella” with an Italian tunein alternate verses seems musically 
wrong, however right it may be traditionally, and here and there 
there are slips in the writing of chords which could easily be put 
right. This criticism, however, does not apply to the harmonisa- 
tion of the old Italian melodies by Mr. S, P. Waddington, whose 
name is a sufficient guarantee of excellence. Hitherto Catholic 
Hymnals have been sporadic, there has been no standard work, 
and many church choirs have been compelled to make their own 
MS. collections, including many settings of trivial and inappropriate 
design. A conspicuous instance of barbarity has been the singing 
of “Ave Maris Stella” to an iambic metre. If the work of the 
Duke of Norfolk and Mr. C. T. Gatty puts a stop to such proceed- 
ings it will merit high praise, and their task is not an easy one, for 
loyalty to the Church must occasionally clash with keen musical 
discrimination, and to reject a tune whichis bad, although popular, 
needs some firmness of judgment. It was wise to include the 
simple and touching “ Ave Maria” attributed to Arcadelt, and one 
asks for more music in this style. The tune “ Monte Cassino” is 
as beautiful (despite a gratuitous third at the beginning of the 
second line, a fault by no means limited to this example) as the 
tune on the opposite page is devoid of taste. There are some 
typographical errors, and four-part harmony is not always rigidly 
adhered to. One will welcome future issues of these Hymn-books 
if plain-chant melodies are to be given. These are more of the 
pure ecclesiastical style of music than one modern example in the 
present set, which is painfully amateurish and should be excluded 
from the complete edition. The effort of the editors, however, is 
worthy of high praise, and such an undertaking, involving a colossal 
amount of labour, should not be allowed to fall to the ground 
through lack of support. 


THE PLUMBERS’ GUIDE 


“Handbook for Gas Engineers and Managers.” 
Newbigging. London: Walter King. Morocco 215., roan 18s. 


A TECHNICAL handbook 
hardly requires commendation at the reviewer’s hands, and it is 
only necessary to say of Mr. Newbigging’s work that it is crammed 
with almost all the facts and tables likely to be useful to the 


By Thomas 


which has run to its sixth edition 


practical gas maker. There are, however, a few defects which 
Should be pointed out. The use of sulphate of ammonia as a 
manure, for instance, is dealt with at some length, but no mention 
is made of the fact that it often contains small amounts of sulpho- 
cyanide, which is a violent plant poison. Particulars as to its 
detection and removal should have been given. 

Again, the tabulated list of the products of gas manufacture 
requires revision by a competent chemist. Its nomenclature is 
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archaic, and a good many non-existent hypothetical hydro-carbon 
radicles such as methyl, ethyl, &c., have been entered in it as 
actually occurring either in the gas or tar. There is no drawing 
of the Welsbach lamp, which is quite the most important of recent 
gas-lighting appliances, and the account of the uses of gas for 
purposes other than lighting is crowded into two pages, while 
fifteen are devoted to a series of sketches of barbarously inartistic 
devices for illuminating public buildings. The book is well 
bound in stout morocco, and has an excellent index. 


HOLIDAY SCIENCE 


“The Light Side of Science.’ By Andrew Wilson. 
James Bowden. 2s. 6d. 


Dr. WILSON’s efforts in the popularising of science are in striking 
contrast to those of the majority of workers in the same direction, 
which generally give the impression that their authors have con- 
sidered it necessary to write down to a public of half-educated 
persons of inferior intelligence. The work at present under notice 
consists of a series of about twenty short essays on various scien- 
tific matters. The best perhaps are those dealing with common 
objects of the sea shore, which are described in simple straight- 
forward language without any superabundance of technical expres- 
sions, and yet without an obvious avoidance of them. 

His delightful account of the jelly-fish, with its various sense 
organs and its stinging apparatus for paralysing its prey and defend- 
ing itself from enemies, comes as a pleasant shock to those of us 
who have hitherto looked upon it as a mere unsightly lump of 
colloid matter only worthy to be prodded with a stick as it lies 
upon the sand. The mystery of the flounder is also explained, 
and the reason given for his crooked face. It is very simple 
after all. The fish spends most of his time lying on the 
sand, feeding. He doesn’t lie on his chest, but on one side; 
so the underneath eye, in order to be of use, gradually 
works its way round to the upper side, while the greater 
part of his mouth at the same time wanders downwards. In the 
story of “ The Pike in the Pool” there is very little even of “The 
Light Side of Science,” the subject being treated more from the 
angler’s point of view. In discussing the age to which these fish 
live, Dr. Wilson tells the story of the pike caught at Mannheim in 
1497, to which was attached a ring with an inscription showing 
that the fish was 260 years old. He shows that he is imbued with 
the scientific spirit by subjecting this yarn to the sodium chloride 
method of testing evidence —the length, age, and weight all being 
taken with much common salt. The same treatment might be 
applied to the ancient catfish which was caught recently in the 
neighbourhood of Cleveland, Ohio. This fish was very long and 
heavy, and carried a small plate attached toa ring on his nose. 
On the plate were found engraved the following words: “ Olaf 
Angstrom, of Christiansand, discoverer of Amerka, fixed this in 
1252. Clumbus was a fraud.” There is a good chapter on 
friendly microbes, in which the action of the yeasts of beer and 
wine and that of the vinegar ferments is described, the chemistry 
of the changes being simply explained. The same chapter also 
contains an account of the recently discovered nitrifying bacteria, 
which enable leguminous plants to obtain their supply of 
nitrogen from the air. It was formerly supposed that plants 
could only assimilate this element when in combination with 
other bodies in the soil. Experiments made with peas 
and beans, however, showed that these plants could be 
grown in pure sand, watered with diluted solutions of saits con- 
taining no nitrogen, and even yield a fair crop of seeds composed 
largely of nitrogenous substances. If the sand was roasted before 
the seed was sown, the experiment failed, and similar failures 
resulted when certain natural soils were employed. The roots of 
the plants in the successful experiments have been shown to be 
covered with small nodules, which were absent from the failures. 
Examination of the nodule showed the presence of a speciak 
bacterium ; and pure cultures of this, when added to the sterile 
soils, caused the plants to flourish. 

There are a few printers’ errors to be noted. The shipworm’s 
other name is ¢evedo, not /orpedo (p. 155). The latter is a very 
different an‘mal, though one of its varieties does occasionally bore 
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holes in ships’ sides. In another place a slight irregularity in 
punctuation gives the impression that an octopus (p. 94) was 
wearing nether garments (spoken of as pants) made of tin. 


“BY THE SHANNON SHORE”’ 


“A Queen of Men.” By William O’Brien. London: T. Fisher 
Unwin. 6s. 


GRACE O’MALLEY (or O’Maelia) is of course as real an historical 
personage as the Queen Elizabeth to whose soldiers she gave 
exceeding great trouble in her Connaught seas and strongholds. 
But tradition has been loving and generous in her regard in 
Ireland, and, as the Granu Waile of three centuries of Irish song 
and story, she has grown a personality so martial and so beautiful 
as to suggest that some fairy lights from the Celtic Elysium 
beyond her western ocean had come to irradiate and permeate her 
haughty Connaught femininity. Indeed she has come to typify 
Ireland itse]f in the national imagination, uniting resistance, love, 
and glamour in that fashion which seems so curious and yet so 
touching to those who have got near the heart of Irish matters. 
Mr. O’Brien, therefore, so far as his own people is concerned, has 
the most appealing of heroines ; but the student who realises the 
tangled and terrible Irish history of that day feels at once that the 
environment is far beyond the power of even clever penmanship to 
pourtray. The man who will carry romance successfully through 
Irish warring complexities and the mazes of Anglo-Irish policies 
of the period must be nearly, if not quite, a genius. Before begin- 
ning Mr. O’Brien’s novel the reader should try to get a fair idea of 
the Ireland of the time. Then only will he really appreciate the 
good work which Mr. O’Brien has done. And right good work it 
is. It is Celtic Ireland from the inside—from the heart ; and after 
three centuries it is surely time that Englishmen came to regard 
that Ireland frankly and honestly. But the work is not special 
pleading in the guise of fiction as we got from Mr. Froude in “ The 
Two Chiefs of Dunboy,” or as we sometimes get, in a minor fashion, 
from a writer so fair-minded (though the slave of certain theories) 
as Mr. Standish O’Grady. 

It is good story-telling—sometimes, indeed, it is a little daring— 
and if it incidentally affords historical leading and valuable insight, 
they are by the way. Its fair temper. is remarkable. Perrot, the 
rough and just Lord Deputy, is made a fine and lovable, though 
slightly Quixotic, figure, and Queen Elizabeth is more womanly in 
Mr. O’Brien’s pages than her own historians as a rule regard her. 
The Celt is shown here in his pathos, friendships, and generosities 
as well as in his tempests; above all, Mr. O’Brien shows the 
meaning and the measure of the religious forces that influence 
him. The pictures of Nature in 2!i her Connaught changes are 
very graphically, and often poetically, described. To those who 
know nothing of Gaelic idioms the pictures and metaphors may 
sometimes seem too rich and full, with a little of what Mr. 
Meredith’s “ Diana” calls “the plush of speech.” But we feel that 
to the Gael they will be more immediately acceptable. Mr, 
O’Brien’s studies in the general history and records of the period 
must have been extensive ; but his laborious researches have not 
dulled the story-teller’s sense. Opinions will differ as to the neces- 
sity for certain chapters in the middle of his novel or thereabouts, 
interesting though they are of themselves. But, on the whole, this 
is graphic and sympathetic Irish work, such as very few men could 
do. Apart from its historical insight and its crowd of well-defined and 
well-realised figures, it has a fine freshness of atmosphere caught 


by loving contact with Nature in the wildest changefulness of the 
West. 


“The MacMahon ; or, the Story of the Seven Johns.” By Owen 
Blayney. Westminster: Archibald Constable & Co. 6s. 


Sixth-sevenths of the book are read before you hear of the 
Seven Johns, and the MacMahon himself is a flickering presence 
that is all too early extinguished. John McKinlay of Corraglen is 
the prevailing personage through an Iliad of situations, and it is in 
the steady if somewhat dry light of his intelligence that you are 
invited to see the things thet are here tobeseen. The author and 
the hero are alike convinced that religion—more strictly the 
religions—have wrought little but evil in the world. Therein lies 
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the burden of the book. The cry of Lucretius, the passionate ine 
junction of Voltaire, these are the terms towards which again and 
again you are driven. You are surprised that neither is ever 
quoted, for both would have been in place as mottoes on the title. 
page. Ireland between 1688 and 1723—perhaps Ireland at any 
time—is hardly, however, the scene in which one would study the 
general question of what religion has or has not done for humanity, 
Within his chosen limits the author can truthfully make out an 
overpowering case. Against what is euphemistically called 
English misrule—barbarity is the more rhetorical, but also more 
soberly accurate, word—it is even easier for him to make out a 
case. The point is that he does both and yet “ saves his face” as 
a writer of romance. Mr. Blayney has conviction, which is good, 
and knowledge, which is better, and strength, which is best of all; 
for out of it every good thing can be carved by working, and the 
more delicate qualities will come with experience and the growing 
faculty of detachment. Meanwhile the story, as a story, can be 
read with pleasure once, and even a critic might think of reading 
it twice. 


“Miss Erin.” By M. E. Francis (Mrs. Blundell). London; 
Methuen & Co. 6s. 


“ Miss Erin” is a political novel, dealing with the times when 
Home Rule was the general topic of conversation. Erin Fitzgerald 
was a poetic dreamer, tyrannised over by ideas, and educated 
among the peasants, who are so lovable because they are so 
childishly simple. She championed the grievances of the evicted 
without thinking that there might possibly be another side to the 
great question of “tenant wrongs.” She, in her worldly position, 
represented the landlords, while in her heart she espoused the 
cause of the countryfolk with whom she had spent most of her 
childhood. Mrs. Blundell has given us a fine study of a character 
influenced by early circumstances, and the best parts of the book 
are those which deal with the life-like characters of Father Lalor, 
Mrs. Riley, Mary Nolan, and Pat the shoemaker. The author's 
descriptions of the simple life, the kind and true-hearted people, 
and the wild Irish country, appeal to us most ; and one reads on, feel- 
ing sure that it is all written from actual observation. Indeed, had it 
not been for the Epilogue, we should have been inclined to say 
that “ Miss Erin” was an artistic work; but it is an error after 
filling over three hundred pages with the severing process of 
antagonistic politics to turn round and make the hero give in after 
one defeat. Perhaps Mrs. Blundell had in mind the old-fashioned 
love of a happy ending; but we rather tire of leaving our novel 
friends in a lover’s paradise, playing the réles of Adam and Eve, 
and forgetting that there are other things in the world besides 
wedding-rings, lovers’ kisses, and even lovers’ quarrels. 


“Humours of Donegal.” By James MacManus. London: T. 
Fisher Unwin. Is. 


Mr. MacManus knows something of the obvious oddities and 
humours of Irish life. He can describe plain farce plainly, and re- 
tell with tolerable fidelity what he has heard jocose or satirical 
countrymen say in happy-go-lucky or romancing moments. But 
he has little insight into the deeper factors of Irish life or the com- 
plexities of the Irish temperament and spirit, while of literary and 
artistic equipment he possesses next to none. He deals with the 
surface of life with scant novelty and no distinction of presentation. 
His humour is not always alive, but occasionally it is fairly brisk, 
and this gives a saving flavour to pages that stand in considerable 
need of it. 


ANOTHER ! 


‘Via Lucis.” By Kassandra Vivaria. London: William Heine- 
mann. 6s. 


YES, we know this type. It is uncomfortable in private life, and 
amateurish in literature. At basis it has something of Emily 
Bronté’s intensity, and a modicum of Emily Bronté’s power. An 
overcharged, imaginative girl-soul—the girl of mingled Italian 
and Anglican extraction—thrown by reason of untoward and 
uncongenial environment to develop itself in its own narrow and 
stermful way; guiding itself by what one feels to be uncertain 
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instinct on all fours, as it were, or the fitful light of an untrimmed 
imagination, the Arduina of this book makes an entity which 
undoubtedly achieves an uncomfortable interest as a human 
document, but scarcely anything more. Passionate, ill-treated 
little dreamer in a sordid Italy, caustic and cocksure critic of her 
Convent sisters, would-be foundress of an international order of 
woman-Jesuits (special attention being paid to their dresses), 
uncertain lover, disappointed wife, she is one whose soul is 
full, narrow, dreadfully unreasonable ; one who can never meet 
circumstances or fate on the line of least resistance; one 
of those egoistic personalities who feel intensely and observe 
keenly, yet have not vision enough and balance enough to enable 
them to be ever the masters rather than the slaves of life. One 
of those, too, who have sorely tried the patience of the Catholic 
Church, for the simple reason that, full of the idea that they have 
a religious vocation, they yet never show more than a glimmering 
of the Christian virtues, humility least of all. 

Arduina’s biography—or (in part) autobiography—is many 
things : in turn, or in congregated jumble. It jogs ; it writhes ; it 
opens its heart pathetically ; it displays unreason lavishly ; as a 
novel it is girlish. Its mistake is obvious. Its crowded material is 
of the kind which needs laborious and searching selection before 
the artist can find the representative parts which, fitly propounded, 
make inevitable story. Here there is little or no selection, and 
though we may often sympathise with the revealer, we feel that the 
work is not half done. Full-hearted, possibly, but overloaded to 
tedium. When will the youthful lady novelist realise the plain 
fact that such a method as this, though it may in a crude time win 
meteoric success, in the long run simply courts oblivion? Sincere 
revelation may be good, but it is not necessarily much more than 
the beginning of literature. 


SOME NOVELS 


“John Burnet of Barns.” By John Buchan. London: John 
Lane. 6s. \ 


ALL fortune speed a plain tale, says this reviewer ; a plain tale that 
does not try to be very clever, that is conceived and related with 
the single desire to amuse plain folk of simple tastes, and especially 
those 77 statu pupillari—the British girl not less than the British 
boy. For it is upon record that the Imperial maiden regards no 
more the literature which (strange as it seems) served well enough 
for her maiden aunts in their days of subjection, but rather prefers to 
share with Tom and Jack home for the holidays in bustling legends 
of battle and broil. And if this be so, the teller of tales must pre- 
sently discover that his heroines will hardly do. The boy (and the 
man, too, very often) is content with a conventional feminine sha- 
dow ; he is apt to resign himself to the supposition that girls are 
thus and thus, and not otherwise ; and, in any case, they are not 
the persons of whom he desires to hear. But the girl is conscious 
that such a heroine as (for instance) Mr. Buchan’s could not be; 
and so she may presently come to disbelieve in the romancer’s 
hero also—and what then becomes of the story? Indeed, the 
whole convention of the adventure story, narrated by the adven- 
turer, and relying entirely upon a rapid procession of incident for 
its interest, exists upon rather precarious conditions. Master John 
Burnet is very well, but his adventures do not differ from the adven- 
tures of an innumerable brave company. Nevertheless, it would be 
atask both cheap and ungrateful to instance parallels and any 
plagiarism, because the tale is a good, honest English tale ; and if 
the author be still in the experimental stage of his business (as one 
would imagine to be his case), it is odds but he will live to do a 
better one. 


“The King’s Jackal.” By Richard Harding Davis. With four 
illustrations by Charles Dana Gibson. London: Heinemann. 
38. 6d. 


__ A peep at the satyr in man, a few startling but sterile gestures, 
is all the villainy that Mr. Davis, in the present volume, allows his 
pen to afford. He imagines an exiled King of “ Messina”—an 
obvious pseudonym for Sicily—whose nature is so degraded that 
he is willing to blackmail vicariously the power that reigns in his 
Stead, and bring into contempt and obloquy the loyalest of his 
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supporters. In other words, he is a king who does not want to 
reign, but is fain to make capital out of the prevailing impression 
that he does, in order to live a life of lubricity and ease. With 
the handsomest of young nobles and the fairest of American 
heiresses devoted to his cause, the reader might tremble for the 
fate of his favourites if Mr. Davis’s mood were not so evidently 
playful. The writing is marked by the high-bred, unaffected 
chivalry of a school (we hesitate to use a word which implies 
mannerism where is none at all) of authors to whom brutality and 
coarseness are abhorrent, but who from their very delicacy are 
strangers to the breathless interests of life. Mr. Davis does not 
take our breath away, because we know that he is one of those 
whose hands are stayed by compassion, whose imaginations are at 
once nimble and slightly »zangué, and timid because they are kind. 
His royal villain has a loathsome inventory attached to him, but it 
is not real, it is not dangerous ; we know that Mr. Davis will not 
conjure with it. Asa matter of fact, he makes it a background 
for the humours of Vagabondia. So when the King is foiled and 
his whilom “Jackal” departs with the Crown Prince to make a 
better King than the rule of the fourth commandment would 
admit of, he plays a seemly part. He accepts for recompense 
one of the few undeniable joys of life, and there is none to sneer 
at him. 

“In the obsequious bow of his major domo there was no 
mockery, and a table beyond glistened with silver, while a pungent 
and convincing odour of rich food was wafted insidiously through 
the open doors. . 

“¢Come’... he said... ‘the rascals have robbed us of our 
throne ; but, thank God, they have had the grace to leave me my 
appetite.’ ” 

In the Indian legends the jackal betrays the lion after winning 
his confidence by his culinary attentions. The Prince Kalonay 
of this‘volume is jackal only in his uncritical thoroughness of 
service. He is bound in honour to turn his back on the King, 
who is despicable enough to be willing to sell the honour of his 
friends as well as his own. The hero and heroine are charming 
characters. Very felicitous, too, is the sketch of the American 
journalist who works himself into the royal secrets. The story 
breaks off rather tantalisingly, leaving the fate of the expedition 
against the Government of Messina unresolved. For ourselves, 
we do not doubt Mr. Davis’s optimism, and are content. But the 
average reader may think that our author holds an obituary up 
his sleeve. Let us have by all means, then, if Mr. Davis can 
spare the time, an early sequel. We may add that Mr. Gibson’s 
frontispiece is effective ; the other illustrations are lacking in 
individuality and charm, 


“ Beatrix Infelix: A Summer Tragedy in Rome.” By Dora 
Greenwell McChesney. London: John Lane. 3s. 6a. 


Mrs. McChesney’s new book is a trifle disappointing to one 
who has recollection of the sweetness and pathos of “ Kathleen 
Clare” and the dashing masculinity of the Royalist romance of 
“ Miriam Cromwell.” There is less of romance than of rhapsody 
in “ Beatrix Infelix,” and, in spite of her clean, precise style, her 
artistic feeling, and her poetic sensibility, the author fails to awaken 
any genuine interest. One gets the impression that Mrs. 
McChesney has gone about the cold, grey sculpture galleries of 
Rome with the too persistent companionship of her Baedeker ; 
for the Rome here depicted is the Rome of ancient ruins—a 
veritable old curiosity shop. One would almost have preferred the 
Rome of drives and picnic parties. There is little human warmth 
in the book, and one sighs as one reads for the glow of “A Roman 
Singer” and the luminance of “Transformation.” The story of 
Beatrix Leigh is brief. It might have been reduced to even 
smaller dimensions by the omission of the superfluous meditations 
on marble Medusas and Pinturicchio frescoes. A clever but 
moodish American girl, who is always expecting the unexpected, is 
urged by her novel-writing mother to marry a certain Italiam 
Count. To avoid a loveless marriage she incontinently commits 
suicide ; and this is the summer tragedy. Some passably good 
verses give variety to the volume. For the rest, the story 
resembles Miss Leigh’s bookcase, in which there was nothing 
original but the omissions, 
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LITERARY GOSSIP 


THE issue of Shelley’s “Prometheus Unbound,” in a Dent 
series sets one thinking on the question whether the current system 
of reviewing is even approximately satisfactory. If every classic 
on its re-issue were to receive as much attention as a mediocre and 
all but unnecessary novel, literature, readers, and reviewers them- 
selves would benefit vastly in the course even ofadecade. Certain 
literary critics, representing what is unfortunately a small world, 
are wont to jump too hastily to the conclusion that every one knows’ 
everything about the classic, and that two or three lines about 
the fact of its republication and its new binding are all-sufficient. 
On the contrary, there is always an element of new readers await- 
ing instruction on the subject, and in these days of hasty and 
indiscriminate reading, even the mind of the old element needs 
refreshing. Besides, has not a good classic a new side or signi- 
ficance almost to every decade? “When a new book appears 
review an old one” might be a good modification of a well-known 
dictum. Returning to the above-mentioned example, compara- 
tively few, perhaps, in every hundred fairly well-read people are 
competent to speak on Prometheus and the Prometheus philosophy, 
whether illustrated by /Eschylus or Shelley. It cannot be too 
strongly insisted that every critic who values knowledge, sanity, 
sense of proportion in our appreciation of literature, should never 
lose an opportunity of saying the fit word for any classic or 
memorable work that reappears in any form. The present habit 
of dwelling at inordinate length on the common novel is a bad 
fashion which even the “average reader” does not entirely appre- 
ciate. If the common novel were of any appreciable value as a 
light on current trends or thoughts, the case would be somewhat 
different. But it is dust, and to dust it returneth. We suggest 
again that “ When a new book appears review an old one” is a 
serviceable motto. The new one can then be reviewed. The task 
will be curiously lighter—and shorter. 


Mr. Arthur Machen, in the course of an animated article in 
Literature, has made genial sport of the feelings of the painstaking 
littérateur. He tells him in short that labour and selection and the 
pruning of years have but made second-class work when all is said 
and done, and that the masterpiece has lightly come to the man 
who took the trouble to be born a genius. It is an extreme and 
somewhat whimsical statement of the case of course, but it is at 
the right point of view. Ina measure it is the inspiration theory 
of Emerson and many others. It is well to insist that unless the 
writer has the inborn spirit, the all-but-divine, if not divine “ call” 
to literature, not even Herculean toil will make him anything more 
than a bookmaker, though it may be a great bookmaker. But Mr. 
Machen undervalues the importance of painstaking and artistic 
selection. A Homer, a Sophocles, a Shakespeare, working under 
simpler and clearer conditions than modern ones, might in great 
measure dispense with both—though who can tell the degree in 
which the process of selection went on, sometimes all but un- 
consciously, in the minds of these great poets? But in an age like 
this when the trivial, the non-essential, the ephemeral, overflow 
about us on all sides in the book-world, it is, of course, the pains- 
taking artist, the artist that knows how to select, who endures in 
the long run. 


Mr. C. F. Keary’s new novel deals in large degree with English 
journalistic life—a subject some of whose sides have been treated, 
though not very satisfactorily, in a few recent works of fiction. The 
field shows considerable wealth of character, no little comedy and 
tragedy, and no doubt Mr. Keary has explored it far below the 
surface. It is plain, however, that we are in a transition period of 
London journalism, at little more than the beginning of what may 
be significant changes. We are referring, of course, to journalism 
in its widest sense. The literary and the philosophical spirit are 
just making themselves felt in it. The higher journalist will even- 
tually try to add as much as possible of, say, the Addison or Gold- 
smith métier to his alert and sharpened modern capacities. In 
Paris the expert literary man and the more or less philosophical 
critic bring their art to bear on the day’s interests and trends, 
through the important and far-reaching medium of daily or weekly 
journalism, and in London the fashion is gradually growing. 
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A new book of stories, partly Irish, will soon be to hand from : 
Miss Barlow. Critics with an intimate knowledge of Irish life and, 
its possibilities have been disappointed at a great deal of the later , 
work of the author of “ Irish Idylls.” They expected her to go , 
farther, to be fresher and deeper. It is interesting to note that” 
one of her comparatively recent books, which had but little that 
pleased them, was considered by Mr. Swinburne—a very come. 
prehensive reader—to be one of the best books of its year. The 
fact, which has not hitherto found its way into print, will encourage 
Miss Barlow. 


Mr. William Canton has just finished another volume for 
children —* A Child’s Book of Saints”—which is to be published 
by Messrs. Dent. The idea of the work is to convey, in language 
suited to achild’s understanding, pictures of the mediaeval religious 
life, out of which sprang our cathedrals, abbeys, and monasteries, 
Mr. Canton has won a high reputation as a writer alike of verse 
and prose. Professor Max Miiller, indeed, regards his poems on 
classical subjects as equal to those of Matthew Arnold. For some 
time Mr. Canton held the position of editor of the Glasgow 
Weekly Herald. Then he was promoted to a sub-editorship on 
the staff of the daily Herald, and held this position till he left 
Glasgow in 1891, to undertake the management of the publishing 
business of Isbister & Co., Limited. Among his best-known 
works are “A Lost Epic and other Poems,” published in 1887; 
and “ The Invisible Playmate,” which was published in 1894, and 
has run through several editions. 


The story of the grim and bloody tragedy of Glencoe is told 
with picturesque grace by Mr. William Melven in a little book, 
bound in tartan covers, entitled “The Story of the Massacre of 
Glencoe,” published by Messrs. David Bryce & Son, Glasgow. 
The pitiful tale attracts each year a large number of visitors to 
this otherwise by no means specially interesting glen, and 
Mr. Melven’s book appears to have been written with a view, in 
the first place, to the wants of tourists. It is only fair to say, 
however, that it displays considerable literary ability. The 
matter of more recondite historical investigations is condensed 
and set forth with skill ; and the illustrations add to its attractive- 
ness. The stranger to the glen will find the little volume both 
interesting and instructive, and it will also form a pretty souvenir 
of his visit. 


The St. James's Gazette has pointed out that Mr. Keary has 
taken the title of one of Mr. Meredith’s practically long completed 
but still unpublished novels, the existence of such a volume being 
an open secret among his friends. In our second number we made 
a slight reference to this book, and it is inadvisable to give further 
details, as there is no probability of the volume being issued for 
many a day. There seemed some possibility of two or three of its 
characters being identified with eminent living pressmen, so the 
author decided against publication. A too scrupulous decision, 
perhaps, but one to be respected. 


In a note last week we incidentally assumed that the “J. D.” of 
the S¢ar with whom Mr. Stephen Phillips had been in controversy 
was Mr. John Davidson. The style did not seem altogether like 
that of Mr. Davidson, but we accepted an apparently definite 
statement by a well-known London-Scottish editor, who is 
usually well-informed on such matters. We find, however, that 
Mr. Davidson is only responsible for any articles in our contem- 
porary which appear over his full signature. The point, of course, 
did not affect our argument in the slightest degree. “J. D.” is Mr. 
James Douglas, of the Sar. 


Mr. Heinemann has two elaborate Art works in preparation for 
this autumn ; one, the “ Life of Thomas Gainsborough,” by Walter 
Armstrong, published in large folio, will contain between fifty and 
sixty photogravure plates, most of them from photographs specially 
taken for this book ; also coloured reproductions of his drawings ; 
the other, the “ Life of Leonardo da Vinci,” from the pen of Eugéne 
Miintz, Keeper of the Works of Art at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, 
and author of the celebrated “ Life of Raphael.” This will be in 
two volumes, uniform with Michel’s “ Rembrandt,” and will be 
illustrated with photogravure plates and hundreds of text blocks. 
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We wonder whether Mrs. Ritchie’s introductions to Messrs, 
smith & Elder’s “ Biographical Edition” of her father’s works will 
ultimately take shape as a separate volume. A skilled writer could 
certainly turn out the most readable biography of Thackeray that 
has as yet been written—no difficult feat, the cynic will exclaim— 
were he to draw on Mrs. Annie Thackeray Ritchie’s “ Introduc- 
tions,” the Brookfield letters, and other Thackerayana that have 
lately come to light. The “ Sketch Books, &c.” is the title of the 
latest of these personally conducted volumes. Mrs. Ritchie’s 
introduction is as good reading as ever ; the drawings interspersed 
as characteristic of her father’s whimsical gift. The period covered 
is unsensational, embracing mainly the days of steady climbing 
when Thackeray, previous to winning the esteem of the large 
public, was gradually and surely rising in the estimation of his 
journalistic friends and colleagues. 


Is it generally known (writes a correspondent, G. E. M.) that 
the late Sir William Augustus Fraser possessed, among other 
literary treasures, the original manuscript of Gray’s “Elegy” ? One 
stanza, though not unknown to fame, was omitted in its final pro- 
duction ; in some editions it is inserted in the notes :— 


“ Hark how the solemn stillness breathing round 
Bids every fierce tumultuous passion cease ; 
In still, small accents whispering from the ground 
A grateful earnest of Eternal Peace.” 


The stanza was, adds G. E. M., often upon Sir William’s lips. 


A FIRST GLANCE AT NEW BOOKS 


Travel 


“BRITISH West Africa,” by Major A. F. Mockler-Ferryman, 
FRG.S., F.Z.S., being Vol. I. of a series of three works entitled 
“Imperial Africa.” The book contains the latest West African 
information personally obtained by its adventurous author. It is 
illustrated and has some useful maps. (The Imperial Press, 
Pp.512, 125. 6d.) 

“Camping and Tramping in Malaya,” by Amdrose B. Rathborne, 
FRG.S.,is an account of fifteen years’ pioneering in the native 
states of the Malay Peninsula. It is illustrated by many interest- 
ing photographs, and maps accompany a straightforward text. 
(Swan Sonnenschein. Pp. 339. 10s. 6d.) 


Verse 

“The Last Poems of Susan K. Phillips.” Here we have a 
genuine volume of verse instead of the usual slim booklet—good 
verse too, unaffected, sincere, and musical. (Grant Richards. 
Pp. 133. 55.) 

“Sacred Poems of the Nineteenth Century,” edited by Kaze 
4. Wright. This is an anthology—a collection of modern sacred 
verse. Miss Wright has a catholic taste, and the word “ sacred” 
$ very broadly interpreted, her selections ranging from such 
witers as Frances Ridley Havergal to the “ High Church Atheism” 
ofthe newest poet. (Birmingham : Combridge ; London: Simpkin 
Marshall. Pp. 280. 25. 6d.) 

Essays 

“The Second Thoughts of an Idle Fellow,” by Jerome K. 
Jerome. Herein the author returns to his first love, and, judging 
bythe advertisements of his publishers, we may safely assume 
that “they lived happily ever afterwards.” (Hurst & Blackett. 
Pp. 360, 35. 6d.) 

“The Hush-a-by Papers: a Book for the Bedside,” is a 
sleeping draught concocted and illustrated by a light-hearted 

ibernian of the name of /. R. Clegg. “The man with a fad is 
often a bore,” says Mr. Clegg. “But, as a general rule, he is 
Without guile. I would never discourage a man with a Fad.” 

t. Jerome and Mr. Clegg are evidently the harbingers of an 
tpidemic, (London: T. Fisher Unwin; Dublin: Sealy, Bryers 
“Walker. Pp. 176. 15.) 

“Benedictine: Sketches of Married Life,” by Z. H. Lacon 

atson, contains a superior blend of the above variety entertain- 
ment. The first person predominates, and the small beer is 

santly chronicled. (Grant Richards. Pp. 232. 35. 6¢.) 
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Fiction 


“To Arms!” by Andrew Balfour, is a good specimen of the 
novel of action. Chapter headings such as “In which a Price is 
Set upon my Head,” “That which Came Out of the Coffin,” 
“The Night of the Double Danger,” are commonly known as 
“All right.” The illustrations are unanatomical. (Methuen. 
Pp. 344. 6s.) 

“ A Sensational Case,” by /Vorence Warden, has a cover sug- 
gestive of villanies to come. Three men in evening clothes are 
sitting round a table bare as the cupboard of Mother Hubbard. 
The “Sensational Case” is one of murder. What an immoral 
people we are, to be sure! Our fiction must always deal with a 
breakage of Commandments! Mr. Simmons’ illustrations are 
quite good. (Ward, Lock & Co. Pp. 351. 35. 6d.) 

“Golden Rain,” by Mat Gould, is a sporting story as per 
precedent. (Routledge. Pp. 288. 2s. and 2s. 6d.) 

“A Captive Princess,” by Colonel Richard Henry Savage. 
“ You are in Russia now,” says somebody. It is the same Russia 
as the one patronised by “ My Official Wife”—a breathless place. 
(Routledge. Pp. 330. 2s. and 2s. 6d.) 

“The Voyage of the ‘ Pulo Way,’” by Carlton Dawe, evidently 
an authority on Chinamen and fighting in Chinese waters. More 
breakage of Commandments ! A thoroughly wicked book, yet good 
fun to read we should say, and told in the bluff breezy fashion of 
the first-hand man. (Ward, Lock & Co. Pp. 312. 35. 6a.) 

“That Fascinating Widow,” by S./. Adair Fitz-Gerald, is one 
of a bunch of fugitive and frivolous stories. Says the author ina 
modest preface : “ None of the tales are related to raise a discus- 
sion on the sex question—or any other—but simply to raise a 
laugh or two, and especially to raise the wind for the present 
author.” Our best wishes! (Lawrence Greening. Pp. 168. 1s.) 

“The Fortune of the Rougons,” by Emile Zola, edited by 
Ernest Alfred Vizetelly, who also supplies an excellent introduc- 
tion. The work is well translated, and as the keystone of the 
Rougon-Macquart edifice should receive a warm welcome from 
M. Zola’s admirers. (Chatto & Windus. Pp. 347. 3s. 6a.) 

“The Mysterious Singer,” by Bernard Capes, who herein 
ventures a story of modern men, women, and things. The work 
is well done. (J. W. Arrowsmith. Pp. 179. Is.) 


Miscellaneous 


“Life in a Modern Monastery,” by Joseph McCabe, formerly 
Very Rev. Father Anthony, O.S.F. Says the author: “As a 
popular description of modern monastic life . . . it is trusted that 
the book will interest a wide circle of readers.” It should. (Grant 
Richards. Pp. 282. 6s.) 

“The Young Estate Manager’s Guide,” by Richard Henderson, 
with introduction by 2. Patrick Wright, F.R.S.E., should fall as 
a boon and a blessing into the hands of every young gentleman so 
occupied. (William Blackwood & Sons. Pp. 266. 55.) 

“ A Tabulation of the Factory Laws of European Countries, in 
so far as they relate to the Hours of Labour and to Special 
Legislation for Women, Young Persons, and Children,” by Emma 
Brooke, author of “A Superfluous Woman” and other stories. 
(Grant Richards. Pp. 52. 25. 6d.) 


New Editions and Reprints 


“ Kirsteen,” by JMZrs. Oliphant. A sixpenny edition of this 
deservedly popular novel. (Macmillan. Pp. 164. 6d.) 


“ Biographical Stories,” by Nathaniel’ Hawthorne, a new . 


edition of a popular children’s book. (Swan Sonnenschein 
Pp. 122. IS.) 

“A Personal Narrative of a Pilgrimage to Al-Madinah and 
Meccah,” by Captain Sir Richard F. Burton, K.C.M.G., F.R.GS., 
edited by his wife, /sadel Burton, with an introduction by Stanley 
Lane-Poole. Vols. 1. and II. complete, being two new volumes of 
the Bohn Classics. (George Bell & Sons. Pp. 436 and 479.) 

“ The Aide-de-Camp,” by James Grant, being the first volume 
of an entirely new edition of James Grant’s novels, to be published 
in fortnightly volumes, bound in cloth, price two shillings each. 
Good value for the money this. (Routledge. Pp. 430. 25.) 
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A WOMAN’S WEEK 


IT was on Wednesday that Wilhelmina, the girl-queen of the 
Netherlands, attained her eighteenth birthday and coming of age. 
There were no great celebrations of that date, all festivities being 
reserved for the Coronation week, when the young Queen is to 
proceed with her mother to Amsterdam, where the ceremony will 
take place on Tuesday next. After the quiet and retired life that 
she has led, with so much of her time devoted to serious study, and 
much also absorbed in learning the practical household details 
that form an essential part of the education of every Dutch house- 
wife, from the lowest to the highest, it must seem strange to the 
young Queen to find herself the central figure towards which the 
eyes of all Europe are turning with interest, sympathy, and 
curiosity. 

In spite of her secluded upbringing, Queen Wilhelmina appears 
to possess a very formed and decided character, and neither her 
mother nor her ministers find it by any means an easy task to 
guide her strong young will into the exact and limited grooves 
that they consider desirable for its exercise. In the matter of a 
husband, this youthful but independent sovereign has already 
made it clear, by more than one blank refusal to entertain the 
propositions of her ministers, that she intends to consult her own 
feelings in the matter, and that it will be useless to attempt to 
drive her into a State-made alliance. 

Accompanying her wilfulness, however, are qualities which 
all nations combine to desire and admire in their rulers—namely, 
a dauntless courage, calmness and presence of mind in the face of 
danger, and a frank and simple lack of affectation. The Corona- 
tion robe, which has taken many months to embroider in its 
exquisite design with gold and silver thread, will be something 
exceptionally artistic and magnificent. 

I must not forget that I promised last week to tell you more 
about visiting dresses for September shooting parties, as I had 
then only space to mention the strictly useful frocks. Absolutely 
indispensable you will find at least two handsome tea-gowns, as 
you will often want to slip one on before dressing for dinner, after 
a long day’s tramp over the moors. Tea-gowns! It is, I confess, 
a subject near to my heart, a topic on which I could joyfully dilate 
for hours. But “pray make no mistake,” and do not imagine for 
a moment that I am thinking of the floppy bedroomy garment that 
passes muster amongst indolent women, who spend half their day 
lounging in their bedroom or lolling upon a couch. Nor do I 
mean the gown that is “so easy to make at home because there’s 
no fit in it!” Banish all such from your mind—tea-gowns of that 
calibre are now hopelessly démodé. 

I was shown a triumphant example of the cou/uridre's art the 
other day, that would exactly suit your requirements, so I’ll describe 
it to you as graphically as possible. It was built of a lovely old 
brocade, green ground, with white flowers and gold threads in it, 
and daintily frilled beneath the hem with white silk. It was cut 
en Princesse, closely fitting to the figure, except just in the front 
where it fell straight to the feet, and lay well on the ground, with 
trailing folds at the back. The elbow sleeves were finished off 
with full ruffles of black chiffon embroidered with white, and the 
same material formed the dainty scarf-fichu that was arranged at 
the neck where the gown was cut a little low. The long ends were 
fastened in to the waist with an old filigree buckle and thence fell 
in graceful folds to the hem. 

You would also find useful a more dressy gown, cut almost 
décolleté, as you could occasionally dine in it, to save the trouble 
of changing—that is, on a night when you were expecting no 
strangers, but were only your own house-party to dinner. For 
this purpose you might have a white corded silk Princess gown, 
and use that lovely old piece of Brussels lace your mother gave 
you as a flounce, which you could have draped up here and there 
with old paste buckles, and then allow to meander gracefully over 
the train. Draw some white chiffon across the bust and shoulders, 
leaving it long to tie in front, and sew pieces of the lace on to 
each fichu end. With this gown your necklace would look lovely—- 
that one made of the big unpolished turquoises. Let it form the 
only touch of colour, and the effect will be perfect. 

Weare already getting many and various hints of future modes, 
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though no drastic changes are announced as yet. The skirts 
still cling closely to the form until reaching the knees, and then 
burst out into exuberant folds around the feet. But the buttoned 
backs and placket-holes are somewhat of a novelty. One or two 
rows of small fancy buttons, preferably cut crystal, paste, or Silver, 
adorn the back of skirt from hem to waist, and are sometimes 
repeated up the sleeve from wrist to shoulder. Large sailor collars 
of all varieties of shape and form continue to ornament oy 
shoulders, the one essential of cut being that they should ff 
closely to the form and not flop or fly out wide. They are mos 
elaborately trimmed with appliqué of lace, jewellery, and em. 
broidery, and the vest, cuffs, or inner collar should be made tg 
match. Lverything must match, or at least tone, and look as 
though they are “meant to go with each other.” The days of 
many oddments are past—alas for the economical ! 

I must tell you a little about some of the lovely medieval gowns 
worn by Miss Olga Nethersole in “ The Termagant.” One of the 
most magnificent is of cloth of gold, the bodice made with long. 
waisted stomacher, which is stiff with massive embroidery of gold 
and jewels. From the shoulders, and affixed thereto by many 
beautiful chains, is suspended a long cloak. The jewelled head. 
gear is strange, quaint, almost concealing the hair, yet withal not 
unbecoming, and the crown surmounting it is worn by Miss Nether. 
sole with regal grace. 

Another costume is of floating gauze draperies in pale green 
and creamy shades, with a white gathered chemisette worn inside 
the embroidered stomacher. This gown is comparatively simple, 
although many and wonderful chains encircle the neck and 
shoulders. Long voluminous sleeves fall from a gold band which 
clasps the upper arm, and the tight-fitting undersleeve is finished 
at the wrist by a similar band. With this costume is woma 
delightful little jewelled cap, from under which the hair flows loosely, 
unconfined, save for a few strings of beautiful pearls. 

BEATRICE, 


IN THE MAGAZINES 


The Sea Dogs of America 


THE United Service Magazine is an admirable number. The 
series “Our Naval Heroes” furnishes a niche for an excellent 
monograph on that valiant sailor, Viscount Bridport. “Some 
American Admirals and a few other Sailors” have an article all 
to themselves. Mr. Charles Sidney Clark, the writer of the paper 
in question, has written with an enviable zest of the leading men 
who have won distinction by sea in the late war with Spain. Mr 
Clark is particularly happy in portraiture. Here is his sketch of 
Admiral Dewey: “ Admiral Dewey, of Manila fame, is a very 
quiet, composed, and neat little man, whose hobby, if he has any, 
is clothes. In citizen’s dress one would take him to be rathera 
club-man of the Major Pendennis type than a rough-and-ready 
sailor. Suave, diplomatic, and unfathomable, a great diplomat was 
lost when he entered the Navy. The keynote of his character is 
found in his battle signal, ‘ Keep cool and obey orders.’ Dewey 
always keeps cool, and he always obeys orders, and the conflict of 
wits between the German Admiral and himself has reminded some 
of the contest between an angry bull and the skilful matador with 
polished rapier. In other words, Dewey is of the quiet-deadly 
order : the well-bred gentleman-fighter who looks upon the excite 
ment and enthusiasm of others with an amused smile, and killshis 
man or destroys his fleet with kid gloves on his hands and his glass 
in his eye. In the middle of the fight at Cavité, he withdrew his 
ships to have breakfast served and allow his officers to get thet 
morning coffee ; and he reserved his highest praise for his Chines 
servants, who went on cooking and ironing linen while the fight 
was going on, as if nothing unusual had happened.” 

And thus does Mr. Clark depict the leader of the squadrat 
that was to have made things lively in Europe some weeks since: 
“ Commodore Watson, commanding the Eastern Squadron 
destined for the coast of Spain, has long been known by the met 
as ‘Able Seaman Johnny’—a compliment paid to no other officer 
by the discriminating Jacks. Almost as solicitous of the happiness 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


On MONDAY, September 12, will be published | 


a great work of Arctic Exploration, 


NORTHWARD OVER 
THE GREAT ICE, 


By R. E. PEARY. 


With over 800 Illustrations, demy 8vo. 32s. net. 


This book, the only one written by the great 
explorer who ts about to start on a determined 
attempt to reach the North Pole, contains the 
complete account of Lieutenant Peary'’s Arctic 
exploration, and ts of the most absorbing interest 
and scientific value. It ts magnificently wlus- 
trated. The Royal Geographical Society conferred 
tts Gold Medal on the Author last May. 


WILLOWBRAKE. By &. Murray) 


GiLcH3Ist. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


“A singula-ly pleasing volume, and eminently wl:o'esome.’ 
Atheneum. 


“Full of the fragrance of villege life.” —Acade wad 


PEGGY OF THE BARTONS. 


Vlahos R, M. CROKE nf Author of ‘‘ Proper Pride.”” Crown 8vo. 6s. 





TO ARMS! By ANDREW Ruview, 


Author of ‘* By Stroke of Sword.” Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
A Romance of 1715. 





GEorGE GissiNG, Author of ‘‘Demos,” ‘In the Year of Jubilee,” 
&c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE JOURNALIST. 8 ¢ F. 


Keary. Crown 8vo. 6s. [September 5. 
A Story of Modern Literary Life. 








FROM THE EAST UNTO 


THE WEST. By JANE BarLow, Author of ‘‘ Irish Idylls,” &c. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. [September 9. 


DEADMAN’S. By Mary Gaunt, Author 


of ‘* Kirkham’s Find.” Crown 8vo. 6s. [September 16. 
An Australian Story. 





METHUEN & CO., 36 Essex Street, W.C. 











The Best Paper for the Family Circle. 
HOLLAND: THE CORONATION FETES. 


FOR PICTURES OF THE 


THE ROYAL THRONE. 

THE DAM: THE TRAFALGAR SQUARE OF HOLLAND. 
THE QUEEN'S DRAWING ROOM. 

THE PAINTERS’ CAR IN THE PAGEANT. 

SOLDIERS OF THE QUEEN. 


SEE THIS WEEK'S ISSUE OF THE 


WESTMINSTER BUDGET. 


32 PAGES OF LETTERPRESS AND PICTURES. 


PRINcIPAL ConTENTS: 


THE ORPHANS: a Drawing by E. Borough Johnson. 

PEACE FOR THE NEW CENTURY. With Cartoon by F. C. G. 

REV. C. H. SPURGEON’S FAMILY BIBLE: Facsimile of the Marriage Entiy. 

LETTERS FROM DIANA, LADY CHESTERFIELD.—XII. 

ST. MICHAEI, AND THE DEVIL. Lustrated. By F. C. G. 

MEMS. FROM THE MAGS. 

WEEK-ENDS OFF.—SURREY, SUSSEX, AND THE SOUTH COAST. 
Illustrated. 

THE UNDERSTUDY.—II. 

THE FOX AND THE TIGER: a Story in Pen and Ink. By P. J. Bittincuurst. 

CONCERNING DRESS. _Illustrated. 

THE PRINTING PRESS AND ART. _ Illustrated. 

MR. SPURGEON’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. Illustrated. 

OUR CHESS PAGE. 

WHEN GEORGE THE THIRD WAS KING: a Souvenir of his Jubilee. 

ALL THE WEEK’S NEWS, HOW THE WORLD WAGS, &c. 


PRICE 3d. BY POST, 33d. 


PUBLISHING OFFICE: TUDOR STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
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and welfare of his men as Captain Reece of the Mantelpiece of 
Bab Ballad fame, he has been known to send for a man who 
had ‘come aboard drunk and disorderly’ at 1 A.M., and tell him 
that his conscience would not allow him to let the man worry all 
night over his punishment ; ‘it would be five days in the brig on 
bread and water—nothing more.’ Watson spent that awful 
‘August day with Farragut’ in the rigging of the Hardford with 
Farragut, and was the officer who lashed Farragut to the shrouds. 
He is as brave asa lion, and has withal a simple, childlike faith 
in the goodness and courage of his men that ‘makes a man’ of 
every sailor who meets him. A Jackie would as soon think of 
hitting his mother as hurting the ‘old man’s feelings.’ When he 
had no chaplain, it was his custom to take his Bible and Prayer- 
book forward on Sundays and read Morning Prayers and sing 
hymns with the enlisted men.” 


Quitting the senior officers; Mr. Clark writes of Jes jeunes. 


“The pluck and dash of the junior officers of the Navy,” he says, 
“has been quite as conspicuous as the good judgment of the older 
men. These young men, never before under fire, have really won 
the highest honours of the war; and the instances in which they 
have shown genuine bulldog fearlessness and tenacity are almost 
too numerous to mention.” He instances: “Shortly after the 
Havana blockade was proclaimed, Stuart and his men, on the 
little tender Mangrove, created amusement by capturing, through 
sheer impudence, without firing a shot, the Panama, a large 
Spanish liner, well armed. The J/angrove had on board a revolver 
and a few old cutlasses, but the Spaniard did not know this, and 
surrendered to the non-combatant. When Stuart reported at the 
nearest battleship, one Jackie let out a ‘Who ee-e!’ and for ten 
minutes the officers laughed, and the men ‘skylarked.’ To ap- 
preciate the joke, one must understand the Mangrove is of about 
the size and build of a small Thames excursion steamer. Another 
gamecock, Lieutenant Purcell, of the ocean-tug Osciola, was taking 
the transport Florida across to Cuba when a strange warship 
appeared. She was big and black, and carried six great guns, and 
unlike any United States ship. Purcell ordered the Florida out of 
the way, and on his diminutive tug stood steadily on to fight the 
stranger, which hoisted the Stars and Stripes and Mew Orleans, 
formerly Amazonas of the Brazilian Navy. Purcell said ‘his hair 
did not come down for twenty-four hours!’” The fersonnel of the 
American Navy is something to be proud of. 


The Miseries of Human Life 


Let us now inspect the more peaceful contents of the September 
Cornhill. The number certainly leads off with another of Mr. 
Fitchett’s “Fights for the Flag,” but following are Dr. Robert 
Bridges’ fine poem, “A Hymn of Nature: an Ode written for 
Music”; Dr. Karl Blind’s “In Years of Storm and Stress,” a 
gossipy account of Continental experience during the years 1847 
and 1848; while Mr. E. V. Lucas, agreeably as ever, tells of “ The 
Miseries of Human Life,” 

“The Miseries of Human Life” is the title of a work that was 
received with much favour at the beginning of the century. The 
author, the Rev. James Beresford, was Fellow of Merton and Rector 
of Kebworth in Leicestershire. He died in 1841, after tickling his 
generation with “The Miseries.” Here are a few of his most 
painful instances :— 


At a long table, after dinner, the eyes of the whole company 
drawn upon you by a loud observation that you are strikingly like 
Mrs. or Miss ——, particularly when you smile. 

Being compelled by a deaf person, in a large and silent com- 
pany, to repeat some very washy remark three or four times over, at 
the highest pitch of your voice. 

On going ‘to the play to see a favourite performer, to be told, 
at the drawing-up of the curtain (as you had augured from the rueful 
bow of the speaker), that he or she is suddenly taken ill or dead, and 
that Mr, or Miss (the hacks of the house) has kindly under- 
taken to try and read the part at five minutes’ notice, 

In the pit at the Opera, a broad-shouldered fellow, seven feet 
high, seated immediately before you during the whole of the ballet. 








Sometimes Mr. Lucas assists the Rev. James Beresford. 
“Most of Mr. Beresford’s London 


United they are irresistible. 
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miseries hold good at this moment,” says Mr. Lucas. “ This, 
still within every one’s compass :—‘ Walking, side by side, hy 
over London, with a cart containing a million of iron bars, whic 
you must out-bray, if you can, in order to make your companicy 
hear a wordfyou have further to say upon the subject you wep 
earnestly discussing before you were joined by this infernal artig. 
of commerce.’ For a cart containing iron bars, one may read, 
cart passing overa stone road. Albany Street was once am 
the worst. ‘Riding in a bus over such stones, with an old, jp 
quisitive, and loud-voiced friend of the family’ is even wor 
Another street misery not noted by Mr. Beresford is : ‘ Perceiyj 
some one advancing towards you with whom you will, you fe 
convinced, avoid a collision only with great difficulty and loss gf 
dignity’: such an embarrassment of similar purposes as thy 
described by Sterne in ‘The Sentimental Journey.’ Anotherjs: 
‘Meeting on a muddy day an Indian file of policemen who mow 
onward like a tidal wave and turn into the gutter all who hesitat, 
to take the wall.’ Another: ‘Walking along Cheapside past, 
row of kerbstone dealers in “ Armenian paper” ’—a sickly aromatic 
preparation which will in a week reconcile any one to Turkish 
atrocities.” 
A French Immortal 


In the September issue of the Fortnightly Review Mr. J.C. 
Bailey writes interestingly of M. de Heredia, the French poe 
whose single volume, “ Les Trophées,” has won fame and a place 
among the Immortals of the Académie de France for its author, 
What M. de Heredia has written he has written perfectly, says 
Mr. Bailey ; but perhaps the most illuminative passage in his 
paper runs as follows :— 

“ It has been remarked by M. Jules Lemaitre that Les Parnas 
siens, the group of poets with whom M. de Heredia has bes 
connected, represented the inevitable period of concentration i 
the romantic movement. First came, as was natural, its time of 
expansion, in which the most famous name is that of Victor Hugo; 
and now equally naturally the time of concentration has come, 
and its greatest name is certainly that of M. de Heredia. . Instead 
of a turbid torrent, a clear spring, small, but exquisitely pure; 
instead of many words, few ; instead of a library of voiumes, one 
single book of sonnets. The confused medley of the period of 
expansion, denunciation, and pathos, the sentimental and th 
sensuous, the rhetoric of politics and the rhetoric of religion, have 
all given way in its successor to one thing, and to one thing only- 
to beauty. The greatest achievement, perhaps, which is possible 
to a poet is to interpret the life of his own time at once with dis 
tinction and with truth. M. de Heredia, finding that task, it may 
be, impossible, has turned aside from the spectacle of contemporaty 
life, of which in every age pettiness and vulgarity form too cot 
spicuous a part, and asks us to look away to ancient times or 
remote countries, where meaner objects are lost in the distance, 
and only the high places are visible across the seas or the 
centuries.” 

The final impression left on the mind by M. de Heredia’s work 
is a certain splendid simplicity. It is good at last to hear of some 
writer in the French tongue who is unaffected by the decadence 
or that unappetising realism which noses amid the abnormal, 
unconscious apparently of health and the beauty of health. 


———, 


]_ANGUAGE.—TEACHING by EAR for ADULTS. 


THE VICTORIA SCHOOLS OF LANGUAGES, Limited. 
(Established 1889 as the Original Berlitz School, London) 


Only addresses : Head School, 848 Chancery Lane ; 
West End Branch, 142 Queen’s Road, Bayswater. 








Native Professors only. 
THE COLONIAL COLLEGE and TRAINING FARMS 
(Limited), HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. 








On the fine Seaside Estate of the College (1,800 acres), in a splendid climate 
Students have unique opportunities of receiving a training, practical and theoretica’, 
which will fit them for a career abroad or at home. 

Full information from the Director at above address, or from the LONDON 
SECRETARY, 1: PALL MALL, S.W, 
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CORPORATION, 


Limited. 


HEAp OFFICE: 
43 to 46 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 


Saturdays, 10-1. 


Issued Capital 


Business Hours, 10-4. 





Registered Capital - 
Subscribed Capital - 


£2,000,000 
£800,000 





Boarp oF Directors.—Edward Webb, Esq., Chair- 
man; James Dalison Alexander, Esq., of Messrs. Alex- 
ander, Fletcher & Co.; Herbert E. M. Davies, Esq., Chair- 
man of the Consolidated Gold Fields of South Africa, 
Limited ; Augustus Durant, Esq. (of Messrs. A. Durant & 


Co.); Right Hon. Lord Harris, G.C.S.I., G.C.1.E. fCuaie- Offices : eee sounee Be one year to five years at terms 
f Rhodesia Agency, Limited); Sir Francis Knollys, | ,,-. = ascertainable on application. 
KCB. K.C.M.G., Director of 2: Great Eastern Ral. Winchester House, Old Broad Street, London, 
ay Company ; Thomas Rudd, Esq., Director of the Com- | 
pon te Union’ Assurance Company, Limited; William E.C, BANK OF BRITISH NORTH 


ames Thomson, Esq., J.P., Chairman of the National 
iscount Company, Limited. 


Banxers.—The London Joint Stock Bank, Limited ; 
Commercial Bank of Scotland, Limited; Prescott, Dims- 
dale, Cave, Tugwell, & Co., Limited; Parr’s Banking 
Company and the Alliance Bank, Limited (Sir Samuel 
Scott, Bart., & Co.’s Branch). 


BRANCHES IN SouTH Arrica.—Cape Town, Bulawayo, 
Durban, East London, Francis Town (Tati), Germiston, 
Graaff-Reinet, Grahamstown, Johannesburg, Kimberley, 
King William’s Town, Malmesbury, Matjesfontein, 
Molteno, Montagu Paarl, Port Elizabeth, Pretoria, Queens- 
town, Salisbury, Umtata, Worcester, Wynberg. 


Acency 1n America (New York). 


Current Accounts are opened, Cheque Books issued, 
and all descriptions of Banking Business connected with 
South Africa conducted on the usual terms. 

Fixed Deposits received at rates which can be ascer- 
tained on application. 


G. W. THOMSON, Chief Manager. 


reports thereon, 


interests, 





RHODESIA, THE BANK OF AFRICA, 
LIMITED. | 


Pa at | Kncorpesated under the Companies Acts, 1862 to 1877. 
Authorised Capital - 


Managing Directors in South Afriea: | 
I, H. HIRSCHLER and J. C. KNAPP, 


Main Street, Bulawayo. 


Secretary : 
ROB. F. MASTERTON. and Collected, and all other Banking business transacted 


This Company is prepared to undertake— | 


The management in Rhodesia of Companies 
and Syndicates operating in the British South | and San Francisco Agents, payable on presentation. 
Africa Company’s Territories. 


To obtain through its Engineering Department 
the Examination and Valuation of Mining Pro- | and undertakes the purchase and Sale of Stock, and other 
perties of all kinds, and to furnish full confidential | States. 


To buy approved stands, farms, or other! *,* Branches are now open in the West Kootenay 


Limited. 


Established 1879. 


! 


Subscribed Capital—£1,575,000, in 84,000 Shares of £18 
| 15s. each. Paid-up, £525,000. Reserve Fund, £325,000. 
Head Office: 113 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 

Brancues.—Cape Colony: Aliwal North, Cape Town, 
Cradock, East London, Grahamstown, Kimberley, King 
William's Town, Oudtshoorn, Paarl, Port Elizabeth, 
amar Natal: Durban, Pietermaritzburg. Rhodesia: 

ulawayo, Salisbury, Umtali, Transvaal: Barberton, 

ohannesburg, Pretoria, Vrijheid. Orange Free State: 

ethlehem, Bloemfontein, Fauresmith, Harrismith, Jagers- 
| fontein, Kroonstad, Ladybrand, Winburg. East Africa : 
| Beira, Lourenco Marques. 

Boarp or Direcrors.—A. Barsdorf, Esq. ; W. Fleming 
Blaine, Esq.; A. Chamberlain, Esq., M.P.; Owen R. 
Dunell, Esq.; A. A. Fraser, Esq.; Rochfort Maguire, 
Esq. ; John Young, Esq. General Manager (Resident at 
| Cape Town), James Simpson. Secretary, R. G. Davis. 
| Letters of Credit and Drafts issued. Bills purchased 


£300,000. 


£230,000. 





with Cape Colony, Natal, the Orange Free State, the 
Transvaal, Rhodesia, and East Coast of Africa. 





AMERICA. 


Established in 1835. Incorporated by Royal Charter in 
| 1840. Paid-up Capital, 41,000,000. Reserve Fund, 
£285,000. 
| The Bank grants Credits on its Branches, and New York 


Similar credits are granted by its several Agents through- 
out the United Kingdom. It also issues Drafts on 
Dawson City, Klondike. 

Also purchases or forwards for Collection Bills on 
America, and Coupons for Dividends on American Stocks, 


Money business, in the British Provinces and the United 
By order of the Court. 
A 


. G. WALLIS, Secretary. 
| No. 3 Clement’s Lane, Lombard Street, E.C. 


District, British Columbia, at Rossland, Trail, Sandon, 
| Kaslo and Slocan. 








IN THE SELECTION of an ASSURANCE OFFICE for the purpose 
of providing CAPITAL SUMS at Death to meet FAMILY SETTLE- 
MENTS, PARTNERSHIP or other BUSINESS ARRANGEMENTS, 
ESTATE DUTIES, &c., the main question, after that of Absolute Security, 
is which Office will provide this Fund on THE Most MODERATE TERMS 
without sacrifice of the valuable right to participate in the SURPLUS, The 
distinctive System of the 


SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 


is specially suited for such requirements. The PREMIUMS are so moderate 
that, at usual ages for assuring, £1,200 or £1,250 may be secured from the 
first for the yearly payment which is generally charged (with profits) for 
£1,000 only—the £200 or £250 being equivalent to an immediate and certain 
Bonus, The WHOLE SURPLUS goes to the Policyholders, on a system at 
once safe and equitable—no share being given to those by whose early death 
there is a loss to the Common Fund. 


The SURPLUS at last Septennial Valuation (1894) was £1,423,000. The 
additions to policies sharing the first time, speaking generally, varied accord- 
ing to class and duration, from 15 to upwards of 30 per cent. More than 
one-half of the Members who died during the period (1888-1894) were entitled 
to Bonuses which, NOTWITHSTANDING THAT THE PREMIUMS DO NOT AS A 
RULE EXCEED THE NON-PROFIT RATES OF OTHER OFFICES, were on the 
average equal to an addition of about so per cent. to the Policies which 
participated, 


THE ACCUMULATED FUNDS EXCEED 
£10,500,000 STERLING. 
Heap Orrice—No, 6 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 
Lonpon OrFice—17 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 
: J. MUIR LEITCH, London Secretary. 


_ LONDON, CHATHAM, & DOVER RAILWAY COMPANY 
ROYAL MAIL ROUTE & SHORTEST SEA PASSAGE TO THE CONTINENT. 


THREE CONTINENTAL ROUTES. 
DOVER AND CALAIS, DOVER AND OSTEND, AND QUEENBORO’ 
AND FLUSHING. 


Termini in London: VICTORIA (West End), HOLBORN & ST. PAUL’S (City). 
The Trains of the L. C. & D. Co. run alongside the Steamers by all the above routes 
at the landing places. 


LONDON AND PARIS IN 73 HOURS 


BY SPECIAL EXPRESSES. THREE SERVICES DAILY IN EACH DIREC- 
TION. Magnificent New S.S. ‘* Dover,’’ ‘‘Calais,’’ and ‘‘Lord Warden”’ 
now running in the Night Services. 


BRUSSELS in 72 Hours via Dover & Calais & Dover & Ostend. 


CHANNEL STEAMERS. 


The Company's Fleet includes the New and Magnificent S.S. ‘* Calais-Douvres,’” : 
‘*Empress,’’ ‘‘Victoria,’’ ‘‘Invicta,’’ ‘* Dover,” **Calais,’’ and ‘‘ Lord 1 
Warden.”’ Most of these Vessels have made many passages within the hour between 
DOVER and CALAIS, 


SWITZERLAND AND ITALY, via Laon and via Paris. 
GREATLY ACCELERATED SERVICES TO NORTH-EAST EUROPE. 
The Queenboro’ and Flushing Route 


Isthe quickest and most comfortable to Holland, Germany, and the North of Europe. : 
The magnificent New Paddle Boats of the Zeeland Steamship Com have spacious S 
Saloons and afford every accommodation. Fixed Day and Night Services. NEw 
TuHrouGH SERvicE (on Week-days)— NortH OF ENGLAND TO THE CoNTINENT by 
this route via Willesden and Herne Hill from Manchester at 4.15 P.M., Liverpool at 
4-5 P.M., and Birmingham at 5.45?.M. Through Carriages, Flushing to principal towns. 


Through Tickets and Registration of Luggage to all the Principal 
Cities and Towns in Europe. 


CHIEF CONTINENTAL AGENTS. 


PARIS : Capt. A. W. Cuurcuwarp, 30 Boulevard des Italiens ; BRUSSELS: M. if 
Ch. NikssEn, 9 Boulevard Anspach ; COLOGNE: M. Ch. Nigssen, 4-6 Domhof ; t 
CALAIS : Capt. BLomerizip, Gare Maritime ; MONTE-CARLO: Messrs. Smirn & a 
Co., Bankers; BALE: Messrs. De Speyer & Co., 56 Freie Strasse. 


Full iculars can be obtained on application to the Traffic Manager, Victoria 
Station’ Pimlico, S.W.; at Messrs. Cook z Sons, Ludgate Circus, E.C., 33 Piccadilly, 
W., and 99 Gracechurch Street, E.C. ; at Dr. Lunn’s, 3 Charing Cross and 47 St. Pau s 
Churchyard, E.C. ; or at the Offices of the International Sleeping Cr r Company, Cock 
spur Street, S.W. 
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Natal Government Railways, ” 


DURBAN TO JOHANNESBURG 27 HOURS. DURBAN TO PRETORIA 29 HOURS. 


THE MOST DIRECT and PICTURESQUE ROUTE to the SOUTH AFRICAN GOLD FIELDS. 
Through Communication from DURBAN to JOHANNESBURG and PRETORIA, and all Stations 
in the South African Republic, the Orange Free State, and Cape of Good Hope. 
DAILY EXPRESS TRAIN SERVICE. 


First and Second Olass CORRIDOR OARRIAGES, provided with Electric Light ang 
Comfortable Sleeping Accommodation. 


Through Fares, London to Johannesburg, via Natal. 

















By Mail Steamers and Rail... _... First Class, £52 5 O Second Class, £34 15 6 ... Third Class, *£21 2 6 
» Intermediate Steamers and Rail... 5 » 49 20 - % 382 13 6... «5 ” *21 26 
” Bucknall Bros’, Steamers and Rail ... ” ” 45 19 0 * Second Class b Rail, 
» Bullard, King & Co.’s Steamers and Rail m » 40 14 0 Y 
«» J.T. Bennie, Son & Co.’s Steamers and Hail _,, ” 40 14 0 ; 

Through Goods Trains'[between Durban and all Stations in the South African Republic (Transvaal), 
RovuGu Goons. GALVANISED Iron, 

Normat Crass, INTERMEDIATE Crass. (Not less than 5 toms). Cases or bundles un- 
Per 100 lbs. ‘er 100 lbs, Per 100 lbs. damageable, per 100 ibs, 

a Johannesburg... ie ie ie soe 7s. 8d. oes 6s. 9d. or 4s. 11d. ree 6s. 
Pretoria... a x ae ae ioe 8s. 2d. — wh ea . 58. 4d, -. 6s. 9d, 
Time Tables and General Information as to the Natal Route may be obtained as under :— 
LONDON. EDINBURGH. 


Tue AGENT GENERAL FOR NATAL,'26 Victoria Street, S.W. 
CASTLE MAIL PacKET Co., 3 Fenchurch Street, E.C. AM 
Union STEAMSHIP COMPANY, 94 to 96 Bishopsgate Street Within. 


J. & H. Linpsay, 7 Waterloo Place. 
J. Currig & Co., Leith. 
A. O. OTTYWELL, 6 Shandwick Place. 





BuLLaRD, Kinc & Co., 14 St. Mary Axe, E.C. GLASGOW. 
Joun T. Rennie, Son & Co., 4 East India Avenue, E.C. DonaLD CurrIE & Co., 40 St. Enoch Square. 
BUCKNALL Bros., 23 Leadenhall Street, E.C. CayzeR IrvINE & Co., 109 Hope Street. 
Tuomas Cook & Son, Ludgate Circus, E.C. F. W. ALLAN & Co., 125 Buchanan Street. 
Messrs. Dawson Bros., of 1 India Buildings, Water Street, and 18 James Street, Liverpool. 
Durban, Natal, November 1895. DAVID HUNTER, General Manager. 





BECHUANALAND RAILWAY COMPANY, Lto. 


EXTENSION OF CAPE GOVERNMENT SYSTEM. 
The SHORTEST, QUICKEST, and CHEAPEST Route between 


EUROPE & RHODESIA 


VIA CAPETOWN, KIMBERLEY, VRYBURC, MAFEKINCG, PALAPYE, FRANCISTOWN, AND BULAWAYO. 








Trains with Saloon Accommodation leave Capetown daily at 10 p.m. for Bulawayo and 
Bulawayo at 6.15 a.m. for Capetown. 





ist Class. 2nd Class. 3rd Class. 


FARES: CAPETOWN TO BULAWAYO, £18 8 11 £12 5 11 £5 13 § 


AVERAGE TIME: London to Capetown by Royal Mail Steamer (5,951 miles), 17 DAYS. 
Capetown to Bulawayo by Bechuanaland Railway (1,360 miles), 3; DAYS. 


The Coach and Transport Services are being rapidly extended and improved between stations on the Company's 
line and neighbouring towns and districts in Bechuanaland, Matabeleland, and Mashonaland. 





FURTHER PARTICULARS MAY BE OBTAINED ON APPLICATION AT THE COMPANY’S OFFICES: 


15 ST. SWITHIN’S LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


J. F. JONES, Secretary: 
sini 
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